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Notes. 


A LIST OF ANTI-USURY BOOKS. 
(Continued from p. 282.) 

Platea (Franciscus de). {Opus restitutionum, usurarum, 
etexcommunicationum.] Restitutio Primo Utrum resti- 
tutio sit de necessitate salutis,...[Fol. 61, front] Usura 
= & primo s. in contractu mutui...[Fol. 96, back] 

ncipiunt excommunicationes majores...| Bartholomzeus 
Cremonensis, Venice, 14727] Fol. 134 leaves.—Capitals 
added by hand. Without names of author, printer, and 
publisher, title-page, pugination, signatures, and catch- 
words. M. 

[Opus restitutionum, usurarum, et excommunica- 
tionum.) [Fol. 1-20, table; fol. 21, front] Incipit opus 
Festitutionum utilissimum a reverendo in Christo patre 
fratre Francisco de Platea Bononiense ordinis minorum 
divini que verbi predicatore eximo editum. [Fol. 102, 
front] Usura. quid primo. s. i contractu  mutui... 
{Fol. 152, back) Incipiunt excommunicationes majores 
«{Fol. 224, front] 
Quem legis: impressus dum stabit in zre caracter 
Dum non longa dies vel fera fata prement. 
Candida perpetuz non deerit fama Cremonz. 
Phidiacum hine superat Bartholomeus ebur. 
Cedite chalcographi: millesima vestra figura est 
a Archetypas fingit solus at iste notas, 
1472 Nicolao Truno Duce Venetiarum regnante im- 
7 fuit hoc opus feeliciter.— Venice, 4to, 224 leaves. 
vapitals added by hand. Without title-page, pagination, 
signatures, and catchwords. M. 

Incipit tabula restitutionum usurarum et excom- 
municationum edita per venerabilem dominum fratrem 
Franciscum de Platea ordinis minorum. [Fol. 19, front] 
Incipit opus restitutionum 86, front] 


Usura. quid est primo. s. in contractu mutui...[Fol. 126, 
front) {ncipiunt excommunicationes majores...[Ends] 
1473 Nicolao Trono Duce Venecia rur regnante im- 
pressum fuit hoc opus Padue feeliciter. Fol. 173 leaves. 
Capitals added by hand. Without title-page, pagination, 
signatures, catchwords, aud printer's name. (Has the 
same six lines as the 1474 edition.) M. 

Incipit tabula restitucionum, usurarum et excom- 
municacionum edita per venerabilem dominum fratrem 
Franciscum de Platea ordinisminorum. | Fol. 19, front, 
sig. a1] Incipit opus restitucOnum utilissimum...[Fol. 
85, front, sig. h 1] Usura quid est primo. s. in contractu 
mutui...[Fol. 126, front, sig. m 2] Incipiunt excom- 
municationes majores...[Fol. 163, back, sig. q9] Im- 


pressiqz suxt Colonie per me Johaxnem Colhoff sub anno 
1474. 


Quem legis, impressus dum stabit in ere character, 
Dum non longa dies vel fera fata prement. 
Candida perpetue non deerit fama Basilee. 
Phidiacum hinc superat Leonhardus ebur. 
Cedite chalcographi. millesima vestra figura est. 
Archetipas fingit solus at iste notas. 
Fol. 163 leaves. German letter. Capitals added by 
hand. Without title-page, pagination, and catchwords. 
Signatures a-b in nines, c-f in tens, g in six, h-p in tens, 
andqinnine. M. 

{Opus usurarum, excommunicationum et restitu- 
tionum.] [Fol. 6, front] Tractatus de usuris...[Fol. 
54, front] Tractatus de excommunicationibus...[Fol. 99, 
front] Tractatus restitutionum...[Fol. 98, back] Im- 
pressus Parisius in sole aureo per Martinum [Crantz] 
Udalricum |Gering] et Michaelem [Friburger], anno 
1476, quarta die mensis Januarii. Fol. 168 leaves. 
German letter. Capitals added by hand. Without title- 
page, pagination, and catchwords. The author’s name 
occurs at the beginning and end of each part. Colla- 
tion: Table 5 leaves, de usuris 39 leaves, sigs. a-d in 
tens, and e 1-4; table 9 leaves, de excommunicationibus 
45 leaves, sigs. f-k in tens, and 1 1-4; de restitutionum 
64 leaves, table 6 leaves, no signatures. M. 

Tractatus restitutionum, usurarum et excommuni- 
cationum. [Followed by] Casus papales episcopales et 
abbatiales. Et primo papales viginti. [Fol. 113, front, 
sig. q 3] Opus restitutionum perutile reverendissimi in 
Christo patris fratris Francisci de Platea Bononien- 
sis, ordinis minorum. Spire impressum finit feliciter. 
Anno Domini 1489. Fol. 115 leaves. German letter. 
Capitals to be added by hand. Without pagination, 
catchwords, and printer’s name. Fol. 72, sig. i8, 
front, is blank in the copy beforé me. Collation: Table 
12 leaves, sigs. aa-hb 6; dedication 1 leaf, sig. bb 7; de 
restitutionum 43 leaves, sigs. a 7, b 8, c-f 6, ¢ 4; de 
usura 26 leaves, sigs. h-i 8, k 6, 11-4; de excommuni- 
cationum 31 leaves, sigs. 1 5-6, m-n 6, o 8, p 6, q 1-3; 
causus 2 leaves, sig. q 4-5. M. 

Ariostus (Alexander), Ad venerabilem in Christo 
patrem fratres marchum ariminem sem prologus in 
usurarum libello per utili & copioso fratris Alexandri 
Ariosti ordinis minorum feliciter incipit.—Impressum 
vero opera & impensis prudentis juvenis baltasuris de 
hyrberia anno domini 1486 die octava Aprilis. 4to. 
72 leaves. In six parts. Leaves 1-5 are a table of 
contents. Title from sixth leaf. M. 

Luther (Martin). Eyn sermon von dem wucher [No. 1]. 
D.M.L. [Woodcut.]—[Fol. 4, back] Hat lassen drucken 
tzu Leiptzk Valten Schuman, nach Christi geburt tausent 
funffhundert und ym neuntzshenden jar, 4to. 1 sheet. 
Without pagination. German letter. [Begins| Czum 
ersten | ist zu wissen | das unser herr Jhesus Christus | 
Matt. am funffte | da er seyn volek leret | wie lie sich 
solté.... M. 
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Ein sermon von dem wiicher [No. 1]. D.M.L. 
oodeut.} Bezal, oder gib zinsz, [Fol. 6, front] 
edruckt und volendt durch Martinum Flach nach 

Christus geburt, tausent fiinff hundert, uii in dem zweintz- 
igsten jar.—Strasburg. 4to. 6 leaves. Without pagina- 
tion and catchwords. German letter. M. 

Ein sermon von dem wiicher. [No. ?]. Leypss. durch 
Wolffg. Stickel, 1520. 4to. B. 

Eyn sermon von dem wucher [No. 2). Doctoris Mar- 
tini Luther Augustiner zu Wittenbergk. [Woodcut. }— 

Fol. 16, front] Gedruckt zu Wittenbergk, durch Joan. 

riinenbergk, nach Christ gepurt tausent funff hundert 
uil zwentzigsten jar. 4to. 4 sheets, without pagination. 
German letter. [Begins] Zum ersten. Ist zu wissen, 
das zu unsern zeyten (wilche der Apostells. S. Pauell 
vorkundt hatt das.... ‘ 

Ain sermon von dem wiicher [No. 2]. Doctor Martini 
Luthers Augustiner zii Wittemberg. Bezal oder gib zinsz, 
daii ich beger gewinsz. |Woodcut.} [Ends, fol. 17, back] 
Gedruckt zii Augspurg. durch Silvanum Ottmar bey Sant 
Ursula ckoster, anno 1¢ im zwaintzigsten. 4to. 17 leaves, 
without pagination and catchwords. German letter. 
Sig. c 3, back, Das ander tail dises sermons. M. 

Ain sermon von dem wucher [ No. 2}. Doctor Martini 
Luthers Augustiner zii Wittenberg. Betzal cder gib 
tzinez, daii ich beger gewinsz. Ah lieber herr, beyten 
mir lenger. Ends, fol. 17, back] Gedriickt 
tzii Augspurd, durch Jorg Nadler, als man tzalt nach 
der geburt Christi, M.D. und im tzwaintzigsten. 4to. 
17 leaves, without pagination and catchwords. German 
letter. Sig. c 3, back, Das ander tail dises sermons, M. 

Ein sermon von dem wucher [No. 2]. [Wittenberg? 
1520 3 4to. 14 leaves, without pagination. M. copy 
mislaid. 

Von kaufezhandlung und wucher. M. Luther. Wit- 
temberg, 1524. 4to. 29 leaves. Signatures a-f in fours, 
gin two, andh in three. Without pagination and printer's 
name. Printed at Nuremberg? German letter. Sig. 
dl, back, Vom wucher ( No. 2) ; sig. f 3, front, Das ander 
tail vom wucher. (With two pages more than in earlier 
dated editions.) M. 

Von kauffshandlung und wucher. Martinus Luther. 
Wittemberg, 1524.—[ Fol. 36, front] Gedruckt zu Wit- 
temberg durch Hans Lufft. 4to. 9 sheets, without pagi- 
nation. German letter. Sig.e1, front, Vom wucher 
(No. 2); sig. g4, front, Das ander teyl vom wiicher. 
(With two and a half pages more than in earlier dated 
editions.) M. 

Vonn kauffszhandtlungen und wucher. Martinus 
Luther. Vitemberg, 1525. 4to. 29 leaves, without pagi- 
nation and printer's name, German letter. Signatures 
a-f in fours, g in two, and h in three. Sig. d 1, back, 
Vom wucher (No. 2) ; sig. £3, front, Das ander tey! vom 
wucher. M. 

An die pfarrherrn wider den wucher zu predigen. 
Vermanung D. Martini Luther. Wittemberg, 1540. 
toe Gedruckt zu Wittemberg, durch Joseph Klug, 
= 4to. 47 leaves, without pagination. German 

r. M. 

An die pfarrherrn wider den wucher, zu predigen. 
Vermanung D. Martini Luther. Wittenberg, 1540. 4to. 
29 leaves, without pagination and printer’s name. Sig- 
natures a-g in fours, and one leaf. Printed at Nurem- 
berg? German letter. Has printed marginal notes. M. 

Select works of Martin Luther. Translated by Hen 
Cole. London, 1826. 8vo. 4 vols. Vol. 4, pp. 107-111, 
Commentary on Psalm xv. 

De usura tax»nda ad pastores ecclesiarum commone- 
factio. Francofurti, 1554. 8vo. B. 

An die, so da wucher treiben und doch Christen seyn 
wollen. Frankf.-a-M., 1818. Andreii, gr. 8. (Kaiser, 

librorum, vol. 3, p. 608.) 


Paulus de Middelburgo, Bishop. De numero atomorum 
totius universi contra usurarios.—Impressum Rome in 
campo flore per Marcellum Silber als franck artis 
impressori# magistratum, 15 kl. Maii, anno 1518, reg- 
nante a X. pont. max. 4to, 22 sheets, no pagina- 
tion. M. 

Anonymous? The market or fayre of usurers. A new 
pasguillus or dialogue agaynst usurye, &c., translated 
out of the high Almaigne, by William Harrys. Cum 
privilegio—ad quinquennium. London, Steven Mierd- 
man, 1550. 8vo. (Ames, Heber, Watt.) 

Hotman (Francois). De usuris libri duo. Lugduni, 
1551. 8vo. B. 

Statute 5 & 6 Edward VI., c. 20:—* ...be it enacted .. 
that from and after the said first day of May [1552)...no 
person, or persons...shall lend, give, set out, deliver, or 
forbeare any sum, or sums of money, to any person, or 
perscns, or to any corporation, or body politic, to, or for 
any manner of usury, increase, lucre, gaine, or interest 
to be had, received, or hoped for, over and above the 
sum, or sums 80 lent, given, set out, delivered, or for- 


borne...’ 
F. W. F. 
(To be continued.) 


BRINLEY’S “IMPOSTURES OF WITCHES.” 


John Brinley, Gent., although not free from 
superstition, saw some things more clearly than 
his neighbours when he published in 1680 his 
Discovery of the Impostures of Witches and 
Astrologers.* The dedication is dated from 
“Brockton in the County of Stafford, Novemb. 7th, 
1699,” and in the preface he assures us he designs 
nothing “but the good of my poor illeterate 
Country-men whom I dayly see imposed upon by 
such Deluders.” The author testifies to the extent 
of the superstitious belief in witches, necromancers, 
and astrologers :— 

“The ignorant multitude in all Misfortunes, Crosses 
and Afflictions, forthwith make their Applications to 
them as the most ready help. If a man be sick, where 
shall he have his Physick but from one that fetches it 
from behind the Curtain? If he lie under any Mis- 
fortune he presently betakes himself to some Fortune- 
telleror Conjurer. If the Cattel be sick, the White-Witch 
is presently sent for to bless it.”—Pp. 4-5. 

John Brinley, Gent., whilst not denying the 
possibility of bewitchment, warns them that many 
natural diseases are mistaken for it. Thus cata- 
lepsy “ being not so common as the Measles or 
the Small-Pox, the Tooth-ach, or the Ague, the 
Countrey people forthwith cry out there’s Sorcery 
in the case ; cut off some of his hair and bring it 
to the Wiseman ” (p. 16) ; “ Hydrophobia is a kind 
of madness wel known in every Village” (p. 17) ; 
and many other diseases are named as proceeding 
from natural causes. The custom of passing 
through St. John’s fire he says “is yet retained 


* “4 Discovery of the Impostures of Witches and 
Astrologers....... By Jehn Brinley, Gent. London, printed 
for John Wright at the Crown on Ludgate Hill, and 
sold by Edward Milward, Bookseller, in Leitchfield, 
1680.” 12mo. This title gives the name of a prede- 


cessor of Dr, Johnson’s father. 
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and practised amongst those of the Romish 
Church” (p. 32). It is disappointing, after some 
passages showing glimpses of vigorous common 
sense, to find our author arguing for the credibility 
of written compacts with the devil, and telling us 
that the Evil One “enters into the Possest 
thorough the Nose or Mouth or Ears, like a thin 
subtle Wind, or a Mouse, or some such little 
Animal” (p. 55). In one of the lucid intervals he 
writes :— 

“Tt bringeth honest and innocent people into suspicion 
and Infamy, and the hatred of all the Neighbourhood : 
for thus if the Horse be sick, or the Cow dead, or the 
Plum-tree do not blossom kindly, some harmless old 
woman is suspected, all her words, postures and actions 
are mostly critically observed, and the most malicious 
reflections made of them that the envy of man can 
invent. So the poor creature comes to be hated and 
abused, and revil'd by all that know her, and that infamy 
shall never be wiped off her and her generation, even by 
her most Religious or innocent deportment of her whole 
life. Hence the poor woman is made miserable all her 
life, and her family Scandalous to succeeding Ages, 
through the unreasonable fears and jealousies of foolish 
and inconsiderate people. But this is not all; for it does 
sometimes happen that the suspected (though Innocent) 
is halled before Authority, and her life not seldom 
endangered, sometimes taken away.” —P. 28. 

Yet the man who could thus expose the folly of 
witchcraft believed in it, and six years later wrote 
a “Discourse proving by Scripture and Reason 
and the best Authors that there are Witches.” 

Witiiam E. A. Axon, 

Bank Cottage, Barton-on-Irwell. 


Jonny Hutcuins, THE Historran or Dorset.— 
T have just lighted on the enclosed letter of Mr. 
Hutchins, the eminent historian of Dorset, addressed 
to my collateral ancestor the Rev. George Bingham, 
Rector of Pimperne, who had given him much 
assistance in the work, and contributed his memoir 
to the second edition, in which a brief reference is 
made to this letter. It will not, I think, be un- 
interesting to certain of your readers, accompanied 
as it is by some memoranda of the cost of printing, 
&c., at that time. The “Mr. Godwin” alluded to 
was the Rev. Charles Godwyn, B.D., Fellow of 
Baliol, grandson of Dr. Francis Godwyn, Bishop 
of Hereford, and great-grandson of Dr. Francis 
Godwyn, Bishop of Bath and Wells. He was a 
life-long friend of Mr. Hutchins, and died April 23, 
1770. He is mentioned in terms of special affec- 
tion in the preface to the first edition of the 
History of Dorset. 

July 23, 1770. 


Dear Sir,—Some preparations for our Confirmation, 
y‘' fell to my share, & a Disorder in my Eyes hindered 
me from answering yours. My last Advertisemt was 
owing to y* great Importunity of some Friends, & much 
blamed by others, but I cannot find it has done any 

I go on in my Review, 
Sum totus illo 
Sed enim gelidus tardante senecta 
Sanguis hebet, frigentq’ effete in corpore vires 


I meant yt Subscriptions sh* be deposited in a Friend’s 
Hands, for y* Intentions you mention, whence M‘ Gough 
advises they sh* be transferred into a Banker's hands. 

I wish to see you, when I cou’d say more y" I have 
time to write, & lay before you y* whole of M' Gough's 
correspondence. Perhaps you w‘ be glad to Retire out 
of way of Races. 

The death of M* Godwin was a great loss to me, I 
am Sensible I am deprived of a valuable correspondent. 
My Canal of Knowledge is Cutt of, & I must live quite a 
Stranger to y* affairs of y* literary world. I decus! I 
nostrum ! 

On y° other side you have a list of subscribers, a very 
imperfect one, because many are entirely unknown to me. 

lam, S’, 
Your most obliged humble Serv'*, 


J. Hurcurns. 
Mr, G. Pitt subscribes for 10 Setts. 
Pica N. 3, 76 Lre. 65 Lines, 15s. pr. Sheet. 
Dr. LLoyd. 
Mr. Owen, 
Mr. Burt of Askerswell. 
Dr. Arnold of Wells. 
Mr. Merifield, Shaston. 
Mr. Fisher of Bere. 
Mr. G. Pitt, 10 Setts. 
Mr. Broadrep, 3 Setts. 
Ld. Milton, 20 Setts. 
Mr. Bankes of Kingston Hall. 
Mr. J. Bond, 2 Setts. 
Mr. Nat. Bond. 
Mr. Weld, 10 Setts. 
Mr, Frampton, 10 Setts. 
Mr. Basket of Shapwick. 
Arthur Adams of Wareham. 
Mr. Butt of Sarum. 
Mr. Barker of Wareham. 
Mrs. Turner of ditto. 
Mr. Gough, 10 setts. 


Addressed to “ The Revd, Mr, Bingham, Pimpern.” 
On the letter the following notes are written :— 


Bridges’s History of North’tonsh: was proposed at 
4 Gas. subscription, in 2 Vol. undertaken by a sett of 
Gentlemen, & no profit to arise from the work. 


Mr. Gough's last Acct, 


360 Sheets at 22s. ... - 396 0 0 
360 Ream Crown Paper, 12s, 216 0 0 
612 0 0 
University Press. 

Pica No, 3 a sib 150 

Paper n. 8, 150 

300 

Mr. Prince. 
240 Sh. at 14s. per Sheet, the best 

price for the best Printing 168 0 0 
Paper at 15s. pr. Ream... 180 0 0 
348 0 0 


C. W. Biyeuam. 
Bingham’s Melcombe, Dorchester. 


Brass or Toos. De Mare ry Sr. 
Aupay’s Appey.—Those amongst the readers of 
“N. & Q.” who are familiar with this, the finest 
ecclesiastical brass in England, will remember the 
row of saints placed on each side of the abbot’s 
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effigy. There are five saints on each side, arranged 
vertically, and distinguished severally by a nimbus 
and the appropriate symbol, those on the right of 
the central figure being St. Peter, St. Alban, St. 
John the Evangelist, St. Andrew, and St. Thomas 
the Apostle ; those on the left St. Paul, St. Oswin, 
St. James the Great, St. Bartholomew, and St. 
Philip. The last three saints in each row are each 
accompanied by a male figure, devoid of any sym- 
bol or nimbus, but clothed in a long flowing robe, 
and bearing a blank scroll. It is to these six 
figures that I wish to draw attention, since, so far 
as I know, no attempt has hitherto been made to 
identify them with any persons in sacred or pro- 
fane history. Now, I have lately seen a modern 
engraving of a portion of the brass in Lubeck 
Cathedral to the two bishops John de Mvl (1350) 
and Byrechard de Serken (1317), consisting of a pair 
of subordinate figures, closely resembling in design 
the pairs upon the De la Mare brass. Beneath 
the engraving are the words, “ Contre-Druck eines 
Propheten & eines Apostels auf dem pfeilerartigen 
Rahmen welcher die grossen Darstellungen der 
Bischofe umschliesst” (engraving of 2» prophet 
and an apostle on the ornamental pillar-frame 
which surrounds the great representation of the 
bishops). Since the resemblance between the 
Lubeck and the St. Alban’s brasses (both of which 
are Flemish) is so close in general design and in 
detail as to lead to the supposition that they are 
both by the same hand, it seems permissible to 
apply the same principle of interpretation to cor- 
responding portions of each, and thus we arrive 
at the conclusion that the hitherto unidentified 
figures represent prophets. Now, in Dr. J. M. 
Neale’s Medieval Hymns and Sequences, second 
edit., p. 156, there is given « table, taken from 
medieval sources, of the apostles and prophets, 
arranged in pairs, by reference to which the par- 
ticular prophet associated with any one of the 
apostles can at once be ascertained ; and by its 
help we find St. John the Evangelist coupled with 
Daniel, St. Andrew with David, St. Thomas the 
Apostle with Hosea, St. James the Great with 
Isaiah, St. Bartholomew with Haggai, and St. 
Philip with Joel. Thus, if my method of inter- 
pretation be correct, the puzzle may be looked 
upon as solved. R. R. Luoyp. 
St. Albans. 


Tne Pavior’s “Hon.”—It used to be stated 
in elementary works on natural philosophy and 
animal mechanics, that when a man by using 
violent muscular exertion compressed his chest, 
the air being thus suddenly forced out through 
the larynx caused him to ery out involuntarily 
hoh, or hah; and it was said that paviors, when 
at work with their rams, illustrated this. That 

viors when at work did this is certain. Thomas 

uffett, in his poem entitled The Pavier’s Song, 


set by Mr. Marsh, junior, 1676, proves by the 
chorus that the paviors in Charles II.’s time did 
it. The words are :— 
“ With full double Potts 
Let us liquor our throats, 

And then we ‘Il to work, with a hoh, ho, ho, 

But let 's drink e’r we go, let us drink e’r we go.” 
And Gay, in Trivia, 1715, said (bk. i. line 13):— 

“ For thee, the sturdy paver thumps the ground, 

Whilst ev'ry stroke his lab’ring lungs resound.” 
I have often, between 1820 and 1830, watched 
London paviors at work, and observed that each 
man as he threw down the ram with a thud at 
the same time shouted out hah, hoh, hi, or huff. 
During the last few years, however, I have ob- 
served that paviors no longer do this; they work 
quietly ; and a week or two since I observed a 
yang of ten men repaving London Bridge, not one 
of whom gave out any sound accompanying the 
blow of his ram. It would seem, therefore, that 
the old statement of involuntary action was an 
error ; but if the pavior’s hah of a former genera- 
tion was a mere trick of the trade, a working out 
of the German saying that “noise pertains to 
handicraft,” why is it that the paviors have given 
up so distinct and characteristic a mark of their 
calling? Have they found by experience that the 
hah, so far from being involuntary or an assist- 
ance to the work, in fact increased the labour? 

Epwarp So.ty. 


LETTERS WRITTEN BY OLIVER CROMWELL AND 
Cuarces IL.—I beg to forward copies of letters 
addressed respectively by Oliver Cromwell and 
King Charles II. to my ancestor Thomas Knyvet, 
Esq., of Ashwelthorpe, co. Norfolk. They are 
transcribed from copies made between forty and 
fifty years ago from the originals, which were then 
in possession of my uncle, Robert Wilson, Lord 
Berners, of Didlington Hall, Norfolk. At that 
time they were in the hands of my father, the late 
Rev. George Wilson, Vicar of Didlington, who 
lent them for inspection to Mr. Dawson Turner, a 
well-known archeologist then living at Yarmouth ; 
but though, I believe, repeatedly asked for, they 
were never returned, on the plea that they could 
not be found. I think it probable they may have 
been sold amongst his other curiosities at his 
death ; if so, wherever they are, they are the right- 
ful property of the present Baroness Berners. I 
should like much to know whether they are in 
existence as they are interesting family relics. 

I may add that Oliver Cromwell’s letter is to be 
found in Carlyle’s Life of Cromwell. Whether that 
book was published before or after the loss of the 
letters I cannot say, but I think after: I wonder 
whether Mr. Carlyle knows anything about it. 
Letter written by Oliver Cromwell to Thomas Knyvet, Esq. 

of Ashwelthorpe, co. Norfolk. 

“ Sir,—I cannot pretend to any interest in you, for any 
thing I have done, nor ask any favor for any service 
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may do you ; but because I am conscious to myselfe of a 
readiness to serve any gentleman in all possible civilities, 
I am bold to be beforehand with you to ask your favor 
on the behalfe of your honest poor neighbours of Hapton, 
who as am informed are in some trouble and are 
likely to be put to more by one Robert Browne, your 
tenant; who, not well pleased with the way of those men, 
seeks their disquiet as he may. 

“Truly nothing moves me to desire this more than the 
pittie I bear them in respect of their honesties, and the 
trouble I hear they are like to suffer for their consciences, 
and however the world interpret it, I am not ashamed 
to solicit for such as are any where under a pressure of 
this kind, doing herein as I would be done by. 

** Sir, this is a troublesome age; and the anger seems 
to me to be the worse, when the ground is difference of 
opinion ; which to cure, to hurt men in their names, 
persons, or estates, will not be found an apt remedy. 

“ Sir, it will not repent you to protect these poor men 
of Hapton from injurie and oppression, which that you 
would is the effect of this letter. 

“Sir, you will not want the grateful acknowledgements 
nor utmost endeavours of requital from your most 
humble servant, OLIVER CROMWELL. 

“1646, July 27, London. 

“For my noble friend Thomas Knyvet, Esq., at his 
house of Ashwelthorpe, Norfolk, these.” 


Letter written by Charles IT. to the same Thomas Knyvet. 
“ Breda, 27 April, 1660. 

“ This bearer hath informed me of the grate affection 
and zeal, you have expressed for my service; and of the 
endeavours you have used to promote my interest; for 
which I give you hearty thanks, and hope the time is at 
hand, that I shall receive the fruit of your labours, and 
that you msy receive my thanks more avowedly than it 
is yette safe for you todo. Iam very glad you have put 
your country into so good a position, and I hope you will 
be so imitated by others, that we may allattayne the end 
we desire; without effusion of blood, and by such a 
universal consent, as may more manifest the wonderful 
mercy of God to the nation. 

* You shall always find me to be 
* Your affectionate friend, 
“CHARLES R.” 
Rotanp WILsox. 
E. Dereham, Norfolk. 


“No apriy.”—As a pendant 
to the rubric of “No Scotchmen need apply” 
(ante, p. 306), I subjoin a very apposite clause, 
inserted, it appears, in an original charter of King 
John, which granted the royal chapelry and deanery 
of Penkridge in this county to the Archbishop of 
Dublin and his successors, with a corresponding 
inhibition as to natives of the sister isle. We are 
at liberty to discuss this king’s motives, and to 
refer the clause to his preference for the greater 
stability of the English character or to a spiteful 
resentment felt by him against the Irish generally, 
for which see Mr. Green’s observations in his first 
volume of the [History of England; or, if we can 
accept this writer’s view as to the ability which 
characterizes this wicked king’s public conduct, we 
may fancy it here displayed in getting rid of the 
class of objectors who, as appears from the Parlia- 
mentary Itolls, afterwards protested loudly against 


the diversion of English rents, &c., to alien priories.* 
A patent of the fourteenth year of Henry IIL, 
pt. ii. memb. 4, is to the following effect :— 


“For the Bishop Elect of Dublin.—The King to the 
Canons of Pencric’ greeting.—Forasmuch as by inspec- 
tion of the charter of the Lord John, the king our father, 
which he caused to be made unto H——.,} formerly 
Archbishop of Dublin, it appears unto us that he granted 
to the same archbishop, and to his successors the arch- 
bishops of Dublin who should not be Irishmen, the deanery 
and foundation (ordinatio) of the church of Pencric’, of 
which grant we were not aware when we conferred the 
deanery aforesaid on our beloved clerk Richard de St. 
John, who resigned that deanery. and of which deanery 
we quitted claim to the venerable father L t the 
elect of Dublin, according to the tenor of the charter 
aforesaid of the same our father: we command you that, 
notwithstanding the (vow of) obedience which you have 
made to the aforesaid Richard, you render canonical 
and due obedience to the elect aforesaid as to your dean 
according to the custom of your Church. 

“ Tested by the king himself at Basingstoke on the 14th 
day of April, in the 14th year of his reign.” 


T. J. M. 


Stafford. 


Names or Weicuts anp Measvres.—<As a 
new Act of Parliament, namely, the Weights and 
Measures Act of 1878, is coming into operation on 
January 1 next year, we may suppose that many 
old names now in use will fade into oblivion. Even 
now some of the local names of weights and 
measures are strange or unknown to those who are 
not living where they are likely to hear them 
mentioned ; they are, however, of unquestionable 
value to the philologist. I have a note of a few 
that I have met with in the newspapers, and if the 
list, though scanty, were published, some readers 
may be able to add to the number, not omitting to 
give the name of the place where, &c. The more 
common names of course every one knows. They 
are, for the sale of grain, the quarter, load, bushel, 
bag, or barrel. The less known names, and soon 
likely to be forgotten, are these (i. b.—imperial 
bushel): sales of grain, &c., are made by the 
coom of 4 i. b. in Beccles and other places ; boll of 
2i.b. in Newcastle, Plymouth, Darlington, &c.; 
boll of 6 i. b. in Berwick, Dunse, Kelso ; boll of 
240 lbs. in Glasgow; windle of 220 lbs. in Preston ; 
hobbett of 168 lbs. in Denbigh. 

In Gloucestershire the weight of pigs is reckoned 
by twenties—at so much a score. F. 8. 

Churchdown. 

[See ante, p. 283, for ‘‘The Local Weights and Mea- 
sures of Cheshire.” 


Extracts From CHELTENHAM Parisu Re- 
GisTeRS.—I send literal transcripts of some rather 


* But the real reason rather seems the trouble occa- 
sioned to the Government policy by Lawrence O'Toole, 
Archbishop of Dublin, 1162-80, afterwards sainted (see 
D'Alton’s Archbishops of Dublin). 

+ Henry de Loundres, Archdeacon of Stafford (iid.). 
} Luke (iid.). 
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quaint entries of burials which I have lately met 
with in two of the parish registers of Cheltenham, 
Gloucestershire, and which, if I mistake not, are 
worthy of admission into “ N. & Q.”:— 

1746-7. January 24. A Maid from Jn® Hampton's. 

1747. April 24. An Inphant from the Work house. 

1755. March 7. Elizabeth ——, a Stranger. 

1759. June 7. M* Edward Timbrell, Sen", who died 
Friday, June the 1“, and has left behind him 6 children, 
and has buried eight. 

1759, October 10. William, son of M* Taylor, the 
Cook. 

1767. August 6. A Stranger. [There are very many 
similar entries. | 

1768. November 6. A child of a Stranger. 

1772. March 14. A Soldier's Wife. 

1785. September 22. William Sheffnell, a Stranger. 

1793. August 10. Benjamin Charlwood, of Walton, a 
Player. 

1794. January 24. A Strainger’s Child. 

794. May 18. A Strainger, B.B. 

1795, January 26. A Private of the 115 Regt. 

1795. June 1. A Child of Nicholls, B.B 

1796. April 13. A woman with the small Pox. 

1796. June 6. A blind man, a stranger. 

1805. August 21. John Hale, Serv‘ tothe Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 

1805. December 26. Thomas Princott, Servant to 
Tho* Gray, Esq" 

1806. July 15. Benjamin Trindal, Small Pox. 

1810. January 21. Romeo Hamilton, a Negro. 

1810. January 30. Henry, son of Elizabeth. 

The foregoing are curious, and certainly do not 
say much for the care of the clergyman or his clerk. 
The registers, however, contain many important 
particulars, They date from November, 1558, and 
are sixty-three in number. With the exception of 
a period of neariy twenty-three years (from July 15, 
1653, to June 4, 1676), they are continuous to the 
present date, and, generally speaking, they are in 
good condition. ABHBA, 


LitnocraPHED Sermonxs.—The following is 
worthy of a place in “N. & Q.” It is from 
Southey’s Common-place Book, and seems some- 
what apt when we clergy are now so much pestered 
with offers of “Original MS. lithographed(!) 
sermons at 13s. 6d. per quarter,” from Bristol and 
elsewhere :— 

“(An Every-day Advertisement in 1849.] 
Ap CLEROs. 

“Sexaginta Conciones ad Fidem et usum Christiane 
religionis spectantes, novis typis accurate Manuscript. 
in imitantibus Mandatz,a Presbytero Ecclesia Anglican 
compositz : veneunt apud Ostell, Ave-Maria Lane, Lon- 
dini. Pretium 30. 

“He conciones aptantur ad omnes Dies Dominicas 
totius Anni, et ad Occasiones tam speciales quam 
consuetas. Prostant venales, simul sub involucro 
sigillato cui inseribitur Sexaginta Conciones, &c.— 
Courier, Saturday, May 9, 1807,” 

There was no excuse, as a rule, in those days for 
sermons “ready made and to order” for “the 
overworked clergy,” which is, I believe, now the 
plea for this lithographed—may I be very vulgar 
and call it—rot. R. C. S. W. 


Pore Frarman.—Campbell, in his British 
Poets, extracts from Flatman :— 
“When on my sick bed I languish, 
Full of sorrow, full of anguish, 
Fainting, gasping, trembling, crying, 
Panting, groaning, speechless, dying,— 
Methinks I hear some gentle spirit say, 
Be not fearful, come away !” 
The editor adds:—“ Pope has done something 
more than imitate this in his Dying Christian to 
his Soul.” Turning over five pages, I came on the 
subjoined extract from Henry Vaughan, whom 
Campbell has plundered as unmercifully as Pope 
did Flatman. It may be interesting to “N. & Q.” 
to compare it with Campbell’s Rainbow:— 
© On the Rainbow. 
Still young and fine, but what is still in view 
We slight us old and soiled, though fresh and new, 
How bright wert thou when Shem’s admiring eye 
Thy burnisht flaming arch did first desery ; 
When Zerah, Nahor, Haran, Abram, Lot, 
The youthful wor/d’s gray fathers, in one knot 
Did with intentive looks watch every hour 
For thy new light, and trembled at each shower ! 
When thou dost shine darkness looks white and fair 
Forms turn to music, clouds to smiles and air ; 
Rain gently spends his honey drops, and pours 
Balm on the cleft earth, milk on grass and flowers, 
Bright pledge of peace and sunshine, the suretie 
Of thy Lord’s hand, the object * of his eye ! 
When I behold thee, though my light be dim, 
Distant and low, | can in thine see Him, 
Who looks upon thee from his glorious throne, 
And minds the covenant between all and One.” 


W. G. 


Montcomery or Brarpstaxe.—In a weekly 
paper I observe it stated that the family of Mont- 
gomery of Tyrella is “descended from the Braid- 
stane line of the noble house of Eglinton.” There 
is no proof whatever of any such connexion, for the 
origin of the founder of the Tyrella family has 
never been more than conjectural, there being no 
documentary evidence of the assumption. Some 
years ago there appeared in the Herald and 
Genealogist a careful analysis of the claim to the 
descent in question, which left little to be said ; 
and that nothing could be said in refutation cf 
this adverse analysis must be inferred from the 
silence of those who propounded the pedigree. 
Had there been any documentary evidence forth- 
coming it is reasonable to suppose that it would 
have been noticed in subsequent editions of the 
Landed Gentry. The fact is there is no argument, 
for there are no data. All rests upon conjecture, 
and the Scotch records fail to show any such 
descent. 8. 


A Devoysnire Berier.—If a hare is seen 
running along a village street, it is a sure sign 
that a fire will shortly break out in the place. 

Corusert Bebe. 


* Gen. ix, 16. 
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Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct.] 


Lapy Anye Hamitton’s “Secret History.” 
—It is from no idle curiosity that I ask you to 
repeat the query in “N,. & Q.” of Sept. 22 last 
year. I am, for reasons which I hope to explain 
at some future time, most anxious to ascertain the 
existence of a copy of this disgraceful book which 
contains the sixteen pages following p. viii of 
the prefatory matter. No doubt such copy or 
copies must exist, and I suspect those pages would 
throw some important light on the history of this 
scandalous chronicle, which has been the parent of 
as many lies as the book itself contains. Many 
booksellers, from ignorance or a worse motive, 
describe it in their catalogues as “ suppressed ” ; 
and the editor of a London Sunday paper, who 
supplied his readers weekly with a column or two of 
this literary garbage, headed each instalment with 
two statements, viz. that it “was speedily sup- 
pressed,” and moreover that it is the book “for 
which the sum of a thousand pounds was offered in 
New York about two yearsago.” This is not the 
fact ; it never was suppressed, and that advertise- 
ment, whiah was a Yankee dodge, was really for a 
copy of Huish’s Memoirs of George IV., a book 
just as common as this Secret History, but not so 
disreputable. Wituiam J. THoms. 


Doc Tosy.—Is it known when the character of 
Dog Toby was first introduced into the comical 
tragedy of Punch and Judy? In the version ob- 
tained by Mr. Payne Collier and Mr. Cruikshank 
from Piccini, the well-known Italian puppet show- 
man, Toby figures as Scaramouch’s dog, and only 
makes one brief appearance on the stage, to be teased 
by Punch, whom he bites in return, and thereby 
gives that gentleman an excuse for quarrelling 
with Scaramouch ; after which Toby makes his final 
exit. Does not this short episode seem remarkably 
slight for the somewhat singular introduction of a 
live dog amongst a set of characters otherwise 
entirely confined to puppets? Is it possible that 
Toby made his first début at the period spoken of 
in No, 14 of the Spectator, when Mr. Powell the 
showman and the managers of the opera at the 
same time adopted the fashion of bringing live 
animals on to the stage, sparrows appearing at the 
Haymarket, and a dancing pig amongst Mr. 
Powell's puppets? Is there a dog in the various 
versions of the drama now performed on the Con- 
tinent? Was there one amongst the characters 
invented by Silvio Fiorillo, the originator of the 
Neapolitan Pulcinelia ? H. K. F. Garry. 


A Crown Piece or 1676.—What is the present 
market value of a crown piece of Charles IL, dated 


167612 This question is asked by a lady of my 
acquaintance, and I do not feel competent to 
answer it decisively. I describe the piece to the 
best of my ability as follows :—Obverse, head of 
Charles II., bewigged and belaurelled, looking to 
right ; legend, CAROLVS . II . DEI. GRATIA; tooling 
round edge. Reverse, the shields of England, 
France, Scotland, and Ireland, arranged, as in our 
modern florin, in form of a Maltese cross, each 
shield crowned ; in the angles between the shields 
& monogram, two c’s interlaced ; legend, Mac. BR. 
FRA. ET. HIB. REX. 1676. (N.B.—There is no 
Fidei Defensor, which, under the circumstances, 
was perhaps as well.) No tooling round edge, and 
no sign of any. The circumference of the coin is 
not milled ; it bears in raised letters the following 
inscription:—DECVS . ET . TVTAMEN . ANNO 

REGNI . VICESIMO. ocravo. The piece is in excel- 
lent preservation ; better preserved, indeed, than 
most of the current coins of George III. and 
George IV. The lettering is perfect, the profile of 
the king’s head sharp and clear, and almost every 
detail of the shields quite distinct. So bright and 
modern-looking, indeed, is this coin of Charles II. 
that it has actually been in currency during the 
present year. Its owner received it as a crown 
piece in changing a sovereign, she cannot remember 
where, and found it in her purse at the end of a 
day’s shopping. A. J. M. 


Marcaret Acuition, Countess or Devon.— 
In an Ing. p.m., 20 Edw. I., No. 20, may be found 
the following :— 

“Margaret, who was the wife of Robert Aguillon, 
Writ, 6 June [1292]. 

« Surrey.—Ingq. at Croydon—Saty. bef. Transl. of St. 
Thomas the Martyr—Manor of Adynton, &c., which 
Margaret de Rypariis, Countess of Devon, deceased, 
held in dower of the dowry of Robert Agulon dec’, who 
held it of the king in chief, by the serjeanty of one dish 
on the day of the king's coronation, and that dish is 
called ‘Sanpygnon.’ Isabella, dau.of Rob. Agulon, whom 
the Lord Hugh Bardolf has married, is next heir of said 
Rob., zt. 30.” 

I wish to identify this lady, but am not able to 
do so. Old peerages inform me that Baldwin de 
Rivers, son of William (Earl of Devon), married 
Margaret, the daughter of Warine Fitzgerald, and 
that he died in the lifetime of his father, on 
Sept. 1, 1216, being the same year that his father 
died in; and that his widow married secondly 
Falk de Breant, no mention being made of any 
other marriage made by her ; and yet if this is not 
the lady mentioned in the above inquisition, who 
is? The writ is dated June 6, that would be 
A.D. 1292, a very long time after 1216, the date 
of her first husband’s death—in fact, seventy-six 
years. This is not an impossibility ; but if she 
was Warine Fitzgerald’s daughter, why should 
she be styled Countess of Devon? for that lady’s 
husband never was the earl, as he died in his 
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matter will be 
ELWEs. 


father’s lifetime. Any help in this 
of great service to me. D. G. 
, The Crescent, Bedford, 


Heropis or Brsworstone. In an interesting 
note, describing a rare tract relating to Magdalen 
College and Gibbon §. ix. 242), Gex. Ricavp 


IT.—Can any correspondent refer me 
to a contemporary ] iinting or eng aving repre- 


senting the progress of Charles II. through London 

at the Restoration! Or can I find details te, 

order of procession, costumes, &c., in any printed 

volume? Rh. 
42, Crawshay Road, Brixton, 


of ro 


says that it was printed by Hurdis at asm ill press 
of his own at Cowley, near Oxford, and es on ‘Tre Princess Oxrvi C. C. Joxes.—The 
to speak of the first edition of Hurdis’s poems | is a book, in 2 vols., entitled Court Fragments ; or, 
having also been printed at his private pre t | Recollections of Royalty from the Death of Rufus 
Cowley. I should be glad if Gex. Ricacp would 1100 to that of Cardinal York in 1807, printed 
say on what evidence this statement is founded. | for the author, London What kuown of 
was under the impression that Dr. Hur | C. C. Jones? rary associa the 
private press was at Bishopstone, in Sussex ; Princess Olive 1 good deal family 
though well that Hurdis went likeness bet and some ¢ 
1793, to Oxford, and resided with two of his ers | Besides this, I have r reasons fo g 
in a sinall aut le Cowley, I have s n | Us EN 
nothin ( en slief tha » had a 
ng press there. His Lectures showing the | 4, oF Castur, 1644-—Is there aay 
Bowrecs of that which the He , | 415. or printed int In existence containing 
Pocry, Ato. pp irate histor} of the above si Ze, and givin the 
printed, Samer names of the | yal Inhabitants ol Vudley wh K 
the sar | little time ago I was in 
his 4 Manchester, and { ind the \ ord parling” used 
ED synonymous w ith smi Am I correct in 
° al | deriving the word from Fr. cperlan, ar the 
“Tne Catirr or Corsica.”—Who is the ithor | 
of this very lengthy drama? I picked upabook| Dipgrotr’s Letrers.—In letter Ixxxi. (1762 
lately, ed at London in 1808, entitled :— Diderot writes :-— 
“Characters, Moral and Political, of the principal] «Voila le moment se consoler en se ra 
res t iroughout he Fre: ch R »volution, the Con- pricre du philosoph ,*O mon Di 
tnd the virtuous rial which aux méchants, parce n’as rien f 
in the at P puisque tu les a laissc3 devenir méchants ; les b 


1 the Catiff of Corsica, an Historical Drama.” 


eu 


rien de plus 4 te 


nder, parce qu’en les fa 
tu as tout fait pour eux 


is not very accurately described in the Where is this sentiment to be found in the 
itle-page, the fact being that Characters, & original ? i as Be 
disposed of in some thirty-five pages, including = 
four of engravings, while the Catiff extends to Tue MEANING Scotra.”—In the Oficta 
bove 240 pages. H. Parrersoy. propria Sanctorum Ecclesie Met litanw, 
ttates ef Archi! Ls le lin the 
Perry: Watr Grove.—Wanted—1. The j lectio iv. of the office of St. Ri ld i thus : 
children, with the pe of their birth a *Rumoldus Episcopus in Scotiv parte que nunc 
tism if possible, Thomas Walford, E 1; Hibernia dicitur, natus,” &e. Would Mr. Mar- 
Mary Pury, who were married at Tayn kindly give his opinion on this view ? 
Gloue er, the 18th of January, 1668-9 ? . H. L. L. G. 


est 

The 
Grove, 
Stafford, 
above. 

Any other information about th 
Walford and Grove. I do not know where the 
family of Walford was settled. One bran 
Groves was settled at Rowley Regis, another 
Bewdley, in the county of Worcester. IT shall be 
exceedingly obliged if correspondents will write to 
me direct. Huon F. Boyp. 

17, John Street, Bedford Row, London, W.C. 


date and 


place of marriage of 
sq., Of Rowley Regis, in the cor 
and —— Walford, a daughter of the 


familie s of 


h ot the | 


' this phrase first 


“THE TEN THOUSAND.” — Where was 
sed? Am 
that [ have found something n 
of it in Richard Lovell Edgew 
Miss Edgeworth’s Popular Tales (iifth « 
Johnson, 1814, 12mo. 3 vols.) ? 

“Burke supp that there are 
readers in Great Britain, nearly one hundred ] 


UPPER 
in supposing 
in the germ 


ses 


eig 


| its inhabitants! Out of these we may calcula i 
thousand are nob clergy, or gentlemen of the learned 


pr ofessions.” 


Mippie 
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ANCIENT 
bury Church 


Monuments.—In the chancel of 
, near Congleton, Cheshire, is a chapel 


r aisle belonging to the Moretons of Moreton 
Hall. In it, or in the chancel, were formerly two 
recumbent tigures of Crusaders, members of the 
ancient family of Moreton. My cousin, Mrs, 
Moreton-Craigie, the present owner of Moreton 
Hall, has lived for many years abroad, and about 
twenty years ago she guve pe rmission to the vicar 

» re ve these monuments a few inches, so as to 
imp he chunes Chey h tive, h ywever, bee n 
removed not a few inches, but wholly and entirely, 

nd cannot now be found. Can any of your readers 
ay what has become of them? Is there no local 
intiquarian or archeological society who would 
prosecute the inquiry? I would vladly forward 

1} rmation to my cousin, 


Hampstead, N.W. 
( —I have heard the poor jackass 


Ast- 
Maud d 


led some queer names in my time, but when a 
Yorkshire mo land r, P vinting to an ass the other | 
lay lied it a “ fus I quite irt 
From what i the 1 ne “fussock ” derived 

JA Wi A) 

Yor 

“Tne Lecenp or Jcpas Iscantor.”—Can any 

e tell me where to find The Legend of Judas 
Iscariot,” published in some mag:zine (either 
Macmillan’s, St. Paul's, or St. James's, I think 
SIX or Seven ve irs avo! The con luding line 5 are, 


scariot fell down at the 


£ 


“ And the soul of Judas I 


lear Lord’s feet.” 


Aw ATLAS CONTAINING Mars or THE ANCIENT 
AND Mepievat Dioceses or 
the above —I may not have given the correct title 
ever appeared Its intended pul wit 
unnounced some years ago in“ N. & T. T. 

Avtnors oF Qvorations WANTED.— 


* And in the great text of Gal 
Found twenty-nine distinct 


tions 
damnations 


GAL 


“ Man is immortal till his work is done. 
“How happy are the grasshoppers, whose wives have 
no voices ! 
And sob with tears of agony 
Far out in the Atlantic = 


Replics. 
DE CLARE, EARL OF 


S. x. 329 


LOUCESTI 
Joan, fifth child and third d iwhte rof 
and Leonor of Castilla, was born at Acre in spring 
272; died at Clare, April 23, 1307; buried a 
Clare. She married — 
(a) Gilbert de Clare, F 


Earl of 


tloucester, eldes 


| 
| 


son of Richard, fifth earl, and his second wife, 


amed the Re born 


e Lacy ; surn at 
Christchurch, Se¢ 7 2, 1243; married at West- 
minster, April 30, 1290; died at Monmouth Castle, 


Dec. 
(b 


died between Fel 


7, 1295; at Tewkesbury. 
Ralph de Monthera r, mi urried Jon., 129 
1325, Ma 13 26. 


Issue (a) of first marriage :—1. Gi hen. eventh 
earl: born at Tewkesb de ITayles 
Stow’s Annals) or Wyn hron. Jolvis de 


enece 


, Green’s Lives of Princesses), May 3-11, 
» (Ing., 7 Dugd Laronage) 


dale 


membranes, 


1291 


Inq., 2 membr., Green’s J’rinces Chron. 
de Jlaules, Stow); married, at Court (Green’s 
Princess Waltham Stow Sept. pa 1308 
Chron. d Dui stable, Stow), Sept. et), dO 
(Green’s Princess Maud, daughter of Richard 
de Burgh, Earl of Ulster, and Margaret de Lan- 
vil died at battle of Bannockburn, June 24, 
1314; bur. Tewkesbury. Issue, John, born 
1: 311 ; : died infant ; buried at Tewkesbury. 
ms anora, born at Caerphilly Castle, Nov., 
varried (1) at Westminster, 1304 (Piers 


1306 Green's Princesses 


uh Le Des penser the younger ; (2, Loz 


i de La “Mort: mer; died June 30, 
, leaving issue 
Margaret, born 1294; married (1) 1306 
Chron. Hayl s) at Berkhamstede Chron. de 
Dunmowe, Dugdale’s PBaronage, Stow Nov. 
1307 (Chron. de Dunmore), 1309 (Stow), Piers 
Gavestone, from whom divorced Green’s Prin- 
é married (2) after Aug. 15, 1315 Iny.), 
and before Oct. 20, 1318 (Rot. Parliam.), Hugh de 
Audle ry; ing. taken May 3, 1342, but gives no 
date of death ; buried at Tunbridge (Sandford) ; 
eft ue. 


Elizabeth, born 1296; married (1) John de 
Burgh, son of Richard, Earl of Ulster, at Waltham, 
Sept. di mmstahli ° Z 1315, 
Theobald de Verdon ; (3) 1317, Roger ad’An ory ; 


1308 (Chroi 


died Nov. 4, 1360; buried at Ware (Sandford, 
Nichols’s Royal Wills) ; left issue. 
Issue (J) of second marriage :—5. Mary, born at 


— orough Castle, 1297; married, 1307, Duncan, 
- of | ife ; died after May 24, 1345 Pat.). 
TI homas de Monthermer, born Oct. 5, 1300 


ot 


Stow), Oct. 4, 1301 (Green’s Princesses) ; killed 
in naval battle 1340; married Margaret 
family unknown). Issue, Margaret, born at Stoke 


Ham, Oct. 11, 1329 (Prob. cet.) ; married John de 
Montacute ; died March 24, ° 
7. Edward, born April 1-11, 1304; died child- 
less after 1338; buried at Clare. 

I beg leave to add two notes, of some interest to 
the pe ay rees which they concern. 

l. By his first wife, Alice de Lusignan, niece of 
Henry IJII., Gilbert, Earl of Gloucester, had issue 
two daughters, of whom, if I mistake little 


notice has been taken. They were—Isabel, who 


not, 


| 
| 
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married, after Dec. 6, 1307, Maurice de Berkeley, 
and died after 1327; and Joan, who married, 
before 1299, Duncan, Earl of Fife. (Query, was 
this the same earl who married Mary de Monther- 
mer?) Alexander Le Ferour received the king’s 
pardon Jan, 10, 1285, at the instance of his beloved 
cousins Isabel and Joan, daughters of Gilbert de 
Clare, Earl of Gloucester and Hertford (Rot. Pat., 
13 E. I.). Their mother Alice was first cousin of 
the king. 

2. Miss Strickland and even Mrs. Everett 
Green have stated that the second wife of Ralph 
de Monthermer was Isabelle de Valence, widow of 
John de Hastings. The evidence of dates shows 
that this could not be. That Ralph’s wife was 
Isabel, widow of John de Hastings, I do not ques- 
tion, and the Patent Rolls confirm the fact; but 
this was not Isabelle de Valence, who must have 
been the first wife of John de Hastings, but his 
child-widow, Isabel Le Despenser. A comparison 
of two dates only will show this. The parents of 
Isabel Le Despenser were married in 1286-7 ; the 
second son of John de Hastings was born in 1283. 
It is, therefore, impossible that Isabel Le Despenser 
can have been his mother. The conclusion is in- 
evitable that the Isabel Hastings who became the 
second wife of Ralph de Monthermer must have 
been Isabel Le Despenser, and not Isabelle de 
Valence. HERMENTRUDE. 


Earl Gilbert died December, 1295, at his castle 
at Monmouth, and was buried in the choir of the 
Abbey Church of Tewkesbury, next his father and 
grandfather, by Godefrid, Bp. of Worcester. The 
Princess Joan died in 1305, and was buried in the 
church of the Augustine Friars at Clare. 

Grorce M, TRAnERNE. 


Newron: Harvey (5 x. 
86, 153, 198, 218, 256.)\—Mr. Kennepy’s frank 
acknowledgment of ignorance of the subject on 
which he wrote disarms further criticism on the 
first of his supposed discoveries. As to the second, 
in answering his query with another I did not 
think of evading the question, but considered it 
more courteous to point out the direction which his 
inquiry ought to have taken than to hint, from 
my own imperfect knowledge of the subject, my 
suspicion that the supposed anticipation of Harvey 
had no better foundation than that of Newton. 
But I hadalready noted the passage in Bartholomew 
Glanvil, De Proprietatibus Rerum (Shakespeare’s 
grand storehouse of information on natural science), 
and had also referred to Phineas Fletcher's Purple 
Island, or the Isle of Man, which not only describes 
the human anatomy in the allegorical language of 
poetry, but is accompanied with a marginal prose 
commentary purporting to give a scientific account 
of the whole subject. The work was not published 
till 1633, when the author was about fifty years 


old, but I think it bears internal evidence of having 
been written soon after the death of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and in his dedication he says he is entering 
on his winter, and speaks of his poems as blossoms 
of his first spring. However this may be, as his 
view of the subject ignores and is repugnant to 
Harvey's theory of the circulation, it is the same 
thing for our purpose as if it had been dated before 
his discovery. 

It would occupy too much space to extract 
particular passages from the poetical text, and 
especially stanzas 18 to 21 of canto iv. ; but in the 
prose commentary on those stanzas and on canto ii. 
stanza 10, and canto iii, stanza 7, is found the 
theory that the blood springs from the liver ; that 
the right partition of the heart receives into its 
hollowness the blood flowing from the liver and 
concocts it ; that this right side sends down to the 
lungs that part of this blood which is less laboured 
and thicker, but the thinner part it sweats through 
a fleshy partition into the left side ; that the right 
auricle receives the thicker blood and the left the 
air sent by the lungs, and the left partition of the 
heart takes in this air and blood, and, concocting 
them both in its hollow bosom, sends them out by 
the great artery into the whole body. Whether 
the blood so dispersed was supposed to be absorbed 
by the tissues and re-secreted in the liver, or how 
else the system was to be maintained, does not 
appear, the information stopping short at the same 
point as in the authorities quoted by Dr. Nicnot- 
son ; but in this theory there is quite enough to 
account for Shakespeare’s speaking of the blood 
visiting the heart without crediting him with an 
anticipation of the discovery of the circulation. 

Apropos to this subject is a curious anachronism 
of Sir Walter Scott. In chap. xxiv. of The Fair 
Maid of Perth he makes the apothecary, Henbane 
Dwining, commence the explanation of his scheme 
for saving Bonthron from the gallows by saying : 
“The suspension of the human body, which the 
vulgar call hanging, operates death by apoplexia, 
that is, the blood being unable to return to the 
heart by the compression of the veins, it rushes to 
the brain, and the man dies.” The historical event 
of the murder of the Duke of Rothsay fixes the 
date of the plot at the year 1402. 

Joun Fircuerr Marsn. 

Hardwick House, Chepstow. 


Este seems to think it a good joke to say that 
“Shakspeare seems to have anticipated the theory 
of the tides in 

* The moist star 
Upon whose influence Neptune's empire stands.’” 


He seems not to be aware that before 


“ God said, Let Newton be, and all was light,” 
Kepler, Shakspeare’s great contemporary, had 
demonstrated that the tides were caused by the 
attraction of the moon. 


It was left to Newton to 


| 
| 
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develope his theory by proving that the phenomenon 
was due to the combined and opposing influence 
of sun and moon. That Shakspeare knew the 
theory of the tides is evident not only from the 
passage quoted by Esre, but still more clearly from 
1 Henry IV.,i. 2: “The fortune of us that are 
the moon’s men doth ebb and flow like the sea, 
being governed as the sea is by the moon.” 
R. M. Spence, M.A. 
Manse of Arbuthnott. 


By “ ruddy drops” in the quotation from Shak- 
speare I understand the arterialized or oxidized 
blood returning to or visiting the left side of the 
heart. Athough the words may to some appear as 
a metaphor, yet if we reflect how diligently the 
science of anatomy was pursued at that time, we 
may well suppose him possessed of this secret— 
a secret which was not circulated till Harvey’s 
time. Harvey’s predecessors, Havers, Arantius, 
Vesalius, Eustachius, &c., knew something of the 
distribution of the blood, though not perhaps of 
the complete circulation of it. But the following 
from Michael Servetus, a learned physician, native 
of Spain, and who was burnt by the Protestants 
for religion’s sake at Geneva, 1553, proves that not 
alittle had come to light about the matter even 
then: “Ille spiritus a sinistro cordis ventriculo 
arterias totius corporis deinde transfuditur,” &c. 


Crurcuwarpens’ Accounts (5 x. 7, 113.) 
—Baldriggs appear to have been leathern belts, 
used either for suspending the clapper within the 
bell or for buffing it to soften the sound. The 
term baldrigge cannot mean bell-rope, as in the 
accounts referred to at Ryton for 1618 we have 
both mentioned, as follows :— 
Item layd out for a bellrope 
Item to Rich. Jephcote for mendinge a baldrigge ... ij 
and in the next year’s accounts we have :— 

It'm p" for Whitleather & twyste mendinge the 
baldrige aie 


showing the material used. In the accounts of 
the Trinity Gild, Coventry, we have still older 
references to both terms in the same year, illus- 
trative of their distinct character, in connexion 
with payments made on account of St. John’s, 
Bablake, in that city :— 

1463. It’ sol’ p’ ij bawdrykes p’ ij campanis apud 


bablake ae xvj" 
It’ sol’ p’ belropes usq’ ad bablake xxj"' 

1519, It’ p' for a horsse hyde to make Baw- 
drikks for bablake ij* iiij" 


The items of expenses for books have reference 
to ordinances on special occasions, publications 
issued on royal authority, &c., of which copies 
Were expected to be provided by the parochial 
authorities, in like manner as the forms of prayer, 
&ec., of our own day. One book your correspon- 


dent has omitted from the examples taken from 


his parish accounts, a most important one, which 
will illustrate his inquiry better perhaps than any 
other :— 

1618. It’m for the King's booke for recreacon ...  iiij" 
This was evidently James’s Book of Sports, pub- 
lished on May 24 in that year, declaring what kind 
of sports might be indulged in on Sundays after 
evening prayer, the publication of which gave such 
dissatisfaction to the Puritans. 

The charges on account of the recusants, 1636, 
have reference to the prosecution of parishioners 
habitually absenting themselves from the services 
of the church. The expenses on account of pre- 
senting the Decenters (1686) allude to much the 
same thing, the Conventicle Act being very severe 
against such as were regarded as unlicensed 
assemblies. The statute was repealed in 1689, so 
that it is evident what circumstances had led to 
the presentation of the Dissenters. A ludicrous 
mistake occurs in one of our local papers in which 
your correspondent’s inquiries have been copied, 
Decanters having been substituted for Decenters. 

The following extract from the city annals 
(Coventry) will answer Mr. Srarkey’s inquiry 
respecting the progress of King James IL. :— 

1687 (mayoralty of Septimus Bott). “On the 1* of 
September K. James ye 2' came to this City & was by 
the Mayor & Alderman presented with a Cup of Gold 
which cost 172", the Houses was whitened & the Streets 
covered with Sand; he came from Chester upon his 
Progress, the Sherives met him at Goppleford on the 
bounds of y* County, & there S" Thomas Norton made 
a speech; the Mayor & Aldermen met him in Scarlett 
on Horseback at spon Bargates and presented the Sword 
& Keys to him; he returned them; the Mayor carryed 
the Sword before him to Esquire Hopkins’s house in Earl 
street, where he Lodged. 

“The Next day was prepared a Dinner at St. Mary's 
Hall for the King & Nobles & a Banquett of Sweatmeats ; 
the Golden Cup & other Charges cost the City near 500" ; 
that day after dinner the King went away cross the 
Country towards Banbury; the Mayor & Aldermen 
waited on him to Bagginton bridge, where he at parting 
advised them to Choose such Members for the Ensueing 
Parliament as would take of the Penall Laws and Tests, 
but they made no promise.” 

It is clear, then, from this extract that James 
passed by Ryton on his way to Oxford. 

A letter of request was simply a licence to 
solicit alms or relief ; other terms are also used, 
implying the same permission, as in the following 
extracts from the same accounts (Ryton) :— 
1618. It'm given toa Minister w" his patente for 

fyre on the weeke day about St. Andrewes 


1619. It'm layd downe to a brieffe for a Darbyshyre- 
man iij* 


1619. Item to a poore woman with a passe about 

y* same tyme ... eee 
1629. Imprimis to a Scottysh Marchand with a 

licence ... eve eee iiij* 

Other terms, such as testimonial, certificate, and 

letters of request (us quoted by your correspondent), 

evidently mean the same; such may also be the 


j 


1655, relates to the formal rece ipt for the 1 
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meaning of the “acquittance for the distressed | lowers of rey Helianthus following the course of 
Protestants.” W. G. Frerroy, F.S.A. | the sun is a poetic fiction, Your correspondent 

Coventry. | Spar evid atly clings to the belief that the move- 

2. Th 1 kk entitled Cod ani “ King was ment does tuke place, thot ih such evi len eas he 
rmon entitled The Charge of | otlers can arcely be thougnt of mich “Th 
Kine. Lend. 1419, Sve. ox on! the Himalayas it [the sunflower] faced the south 
Deut. i. 16-17, by William Pemberton, iM. A of | or west, but I was not a sufficiently early riser to 
Cambs bat Oxfors July 1581 rem whether it commenced hake its 

More. | obeisance towards the east in the ¢ rly morning” ; 

( vent. afterwards rector of Hich | nd he does not fear to add, “I aaresay ib did, 
One CE Watt, 7438: 4 Wood's Festi. however.” SPAL must excuse for prelerring 

i. 219-20; Neweourt, Repert., ii. 453. The dis- | op nasty the authority of trained bot ag rather 

curse. bought for the chucchwardens or the | incomp lete © rvation. ha Ger: rde, 

are of Sames 1. fram cidiness, The “hocks! of “the flower of the sunne” “tu t it took its 

slash the in 1688 would name from those that have reported it to turne 
relate ppointed forms of prayer, following | with the which I co 

jon the declaration of war with France in that | althougn haw one wored 

TY Book of Articl were the usual Phat which (erarde could nevé rve in 

] I AY th wh ] t chur hward< ns 1597, Martyn, the Reg 1s i Seg sor of b ny in 

to provide themecives for the vieliations of | of Cat 

Bishop Wr | in 1807, for he st ites, in his, edi of M ller’s 

} whe they cor rned the rect (ar eners and tanists’ Di tionary, He nas seen 

She four flowers on the same stem pointing to the four 

f Thankew | card nal points.” The charming idea of a fl wer 
the rece ided paciti mn with the Scotch | howing “ows the rising stn, * where 

turns, and adoring its god to the close, has 

f Parlia on Aug. 30 The payment was for | proved too tempting an im: Pare —~ 
copy, or copies, of the ordinance itself, not for the 

fora of rer. | As usual the Bishop of Linco} citaxoeD Max. 
that he had INGS (9 1x. 345, 470; he 193.) do not think 

tn he tend the rule will be a just one only to recognize as 


| proverbs or proverbial s yings those which are in 
| print. Proverbial sayings, which are terse ex- 
| pressions of facts or op! nions, or of local or personal 
t any period ; but they 
it lop ed by 


The fo the acquittanc e 
essed Protestants, for the sui ferers | 
massacre of the Piedmontese, April 2 a 


pecuillal ties, may orig 


ean b irdiy be recogni ry till they re 


} 
collected in the parish. There was a il Ps 
] f | secona veneration, Afte ratime some of these 

Irpo savings die out altogethe r, whilst of others the 
throughout the Kk tho guvregating 3 14] 
original meaning 1s forgotten, and the sayings may 
LL 137.000/.), being remitted to London | | ted with a new or false meaning. 

Masson repeated with new or false meaning. 


Tue Scnrrower (5% S, viii. 348, 


print are pr 
and crop uy 


quarters ; 
golden verse” 
to be Ww rsh 


question ns 
simply one 
determine 

it, I can s 
“the colde 
facing all tl 
stated in 

I can aver 


I cannot at present give any reference in print 
to the common saying, “ Do not spoil [or lose] the 
| ship for a haperth of tar”; but I may mention as 
. 431. 497 : | evidence of its existence that I have in the past 
-Errors which find their way into | week, on eight separate o Ci sions, said in the cor urse 
werbially difficult to kill- Pn “ur, | of conversation, “* The , I think, an old saying 
» again and again in most unex pected | Do not spoil the ship,” a then, hesitating for a 
ut when a fallacy is enshrined “in | momet ve in each case heard, “for a haperth 
it seems fixed for all time, and comes | of tar.’ se who have observed the minute care 
pped as an everlasting truth. The} with which seamen apply tar very often think 
to the movement of the sunflower is | that the work is finished, and are surprised to see 
of fact, which every observer may | yet a little more laid on, More than half a century 
for himself. At this moment. as I | xgo I have heard seamen, when thus at work, say, 
ee from my window many plant s of |“ Aye, aye, but I won't spoil the ship,” ce. I 
n flower of Peru.” with thei r disks | therefore cannot ad Imit that the last haport h of tar 


Vill. de 


1e points of the compass, and,as I have | is of no service to a ship. 


previous note, from careful watching | The precise wor ling of these sayings is not of 
that the supposed movement of the | very great importance ; the interest lies in tracing 


t 
| 
‘ 
I 
€ 
for the dist 
throu 
i 
t 
} 
a 
t 
t! 
b 
Stretford | t 
h 
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them to their origins ; 
take the sayings as applied to hog, sheep, 
and I believe the two latter are quite inde pe ndent- 
they are no doubt illustrations of the simpler form 
of “ Penny wise and pound foolish.’ : 


To 


and in this case, whether 
or ship 


spoke his wheel ” 


is merely a 


i be the meaning 


| 
| “ When things come to the worst t] 
| 
| 
| 


That when 
will be 


of things have 
change 


mena, 


it : 
th 


renched their height a 


aurkest 
are 
no 


‘The 


Proverbs 


Another reading of the proverb 
the d 
growth ; 


iwn.” 
the 7 ¢€ 


before 
wayside 


that 
of 


Is 


vive 


hings 


' phrase may either be used directly or | account of themselves, are often herent, and 
llevoric: If x man is making a wheel, or if | even contradictory. The meaning « { this proverb 
ailors are. mann ing a capstan, 4 who puts in does not de py nd on the pew ical side ol —iD leed, 
another spoke ot aaa assists ; but in the case of is very li kels to be physically untrue. The 
a ¢ carter or charioteer, he who inserts a spoke or | meaning is subjective? that the last portion oO: tim 

ke through the spokes or side « f the wheel | before the cl iyge from dark to light ve that 
and retards progress. The phrase m iy be hange gradual or - not seems, for instance, t » ont 
u . , like many other oh uses, such as | im pain or suspense, the most trying, the darkest. 
ue a mana lift,” which may mean to help | The contrast, in thought, then | es most 
hit > taking him up in your gig, and be just the | intense Paiey says somewhere that the quiet 
reverse if you hoist him with a petard., “In the | inte als between the raging pain of toothache are 
illegorical use of the phrase, the “spoke” has, J | moments of exquisite pleasure. Muny proverbs 
think, certainly been long since used both as assist- ill not stand a uch strain upon them when criti- 
ng ling, and on the assumption that lly examine Will Mr. Brenxixs pard 
it 1 e it is often used in a very | me for _ observing that the last lines of 
vagu us it is presumed to be referred | Communication, «aif p. 67 (written hastily no 
to ld that “when G. had nished | do ht are incorrect? they exhibit a confusion 
peaking D, put in his spoke.” Ihave heard the jot cause and ¢ lect. Logic deman ls a trans- 
same thing at a public meeting, where one has | Position, so that l of re * Hoar frosts 
said, “If he rises again I will put a j i take place in the early morni conse ue ntly 
wheel” and this was ¢ ffectually d that is the coldest hour,” we shot corre tly re id, 
the would-be speaker with lou i shouts of “Tn the early morning is the coldest hour ; con- 
spoke ! sequently hour frosts then take place F. S. 
I hope before very long we may have a carefully | Churchdown. 
prepared handbook of proverbial sayings, arranged | ‘The darkest hour is before day.” Cf. t ym- 
suchendbar! show how the aaEne ideas have had their} mon pri sh proverb, “An uair is ‘doréa roiin lae.” 
expression at diiferent times different lit., “ The coe is dark before day.” 
A. L. Maynew, 


Mr. Bieyxrysorr is hardly correct, 


} 
| 
| 
| 


Oxford. 


when he s tvs that the prove rb “The schooln ister BLoomine oF Varxistep Picrcres 5S, viii. 
is abroad” is now used to den te the presence of | 268, 353, 511.)—As I have, at one ‘another, 
th: at us seful person everywhere, and the universal | tried everything recommended ] otfered a 
diffusion of knowle ige cons equent thereon. I be ¢ | reasonable chance of cl aning and restoring pic- 
to refer him to “N. & Q.,” 5 $8. ix. 506, where | tures in a satisfactory manner, I may venture to 
the expresai on is used in its primary and prover- write a few lines upon this subject. Mr. Bripe- 


bial sense ; and certainly whenever a paragr: iph is 
{ simil rly headed in a newspaper it refers, not to | 
the schoolmaster’s presence, but by implication to | 


his absence, and consequently to some glaring 


instance of educational ape 


mple, the following, * The bridge do not run on 
Sundays,” which I saw in 1876 on a large public 
signboard about a mile out of Kingswear, 4° von, 


The notice re- 
between Kingswear 


Hampton Roverts. 


m the main road from Torquay. 
| rer to the floating bridge | 
and Dartmouth. RI 


“THE DARKEST HOUR IS THAT IMMEDIATELY 
PRECEDING THE DAWN ” (5% 8. x. 66, 139. 
Carlyle (Miscellaneous Essays, ii. 302) quotes the 
pr verb in this way : “It is a wise ada: ge that tells 

‘the darkest hour is nearest the dawn. One 


such as, for ex- | 


| 


| 
| 


howeve r, 
water 


iy 


MAN’S xdvice is excellent. He should, 
have had his remark as to the danger of 
printed in italics, for it cannot be too 
impressed upon the minds of all those who have 
the care of pictures, The advice J. Ii. is also 
but as to the application of Florence or any 
| other olive oil to pictures, it is well known that 
until it is removed the surface will always be 
liable to become dull with every change of we -ather, 
and the canvas rotten. Much of the oil that is 
sold as olive oil is, however, adulterated with nut 
oil, which is of a more drying nature, and this 
may perhaps have led to the mistaken idea that 
olive oil would keep the surface of a picture bright. 
As to rubbing with the thumb, I can say is 
that I have seen the rigging of a ship removed by 
simply rubbing it too hard with a piece of soft 


stron 


good 


can learn from the context what Carlyle took to | cotton wool damped with linseed oil. 
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J 
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The best means of cleaning pictures that have 
been varnished are so well understood that it would 
be wasting space to speak of them. Yet there is 
one way of removing the oil which has risen to the 
surface of a picture and hardened on it that I 
have found answer, and which is not so generally 
known. In that case lay the picture flat and 
brush it over lightly with linseed oil, taking care 
not to use so much oil as to saturate the canvas. 
Allow the picture to remain unmoved for an hour 
or two, and then wipe off the oil with cotton 
damped with weak sal volatile and water. Mind 
you do not rub hard, and if any part is not so 
clean as you wish, be careful that it is dry before 
you repeat the process. I have cleaned pictures of 
marine subjects which were much obscured in this 
manner, and not one of the finest parts of the 
rigging has given way. Ratru N, James. 

Ashford. 


Lyty’s “Curip AND My CAMPASPE PLAYED” 
(5% 8. x. 327.)—This song is sung by Apelles in 
Lyly’s “tragicall comedie” of Campaspe. It does 
not appear (xs Mr. Locker says) in (1) Alexander, 
Campaspe, and Diogenes, 4to., 1584, or in (2) Cam- 
paspe, 4to., 1584, or (in spite of Gilfillan) in 
(3) Campaspe, 4to., 1591. It was apparently first 
printed, long after Lyly’s death, in “Sive Covrt 
Comedies... .. W[rlitten By .. The Witie, 
Comicall, Facetiously-Quicke and vnparalelld 
Tohn Lilly, Master of Arts. Decies Repetita 
placebunt. London, Printed by William Stansby 
for Edward Blount [the stationer]. 1632.” It is 
to be found at the end of the third act of Campaspe 
in this collection. In the quartos, at the same 
place, there is only a stage direction, “ The Song.” 

Austin Dopson. 

10, Redcliffe Street, S.W. 


Prof. Henry Morley informs us (First Sketch of 

English Literature, p. 414) that this well-known 
song “appears first in Lyly’s play of Campaspe,” 
printed in 1584. The fact of the song not being 
found in Mr. Locker’s exemplar does not dis- 
rove this. It is known that the copies of Eliza- 
ethan first editions often differ among themselves. 
It is quite possible, therefore, that Mr. Locker 
possesses one of the earliest copies, and that the 
song was inserted in the later impressions of the 
first edition. TREGEAGLE. 


Tae Parisn Burr (5 x. 248.)—The Topo- 
graphical and Listorical Sketches of the Boroughs 
of East and West Looe, in the County of Cornwall, 
by Thomas Bond, 1823, has an appendix, in 
which the author has preserved copies of several 
documents of considerable interest to the antiquary. 
One of these he introduces with the following pre- 
fatory remark :— 

“As the Borough of East Looe is in the Parish of St. 
Martin's, it may not be improper to insert in this work 


the following transactions which have taken place in 
the said = in which East Looe is in some degree 
concerned,” 

Amongst these transactions there is the follow- 
ing, which will show that the custom mentioned 
by Mr. E. Watrorp was not peculiar to 
Kingston :— 

“ The 30 day of April in the year of our Lord 1666. 

“ Hereafter followeth a Note of such anchant Customs 
as hath bin used within the Parish of St. Martin's, as 
well in time past as this present and time out of minde 
observed and kept. 

“ Art. 1. The Parishioners of the said Parish ought to 
have, by thare custom, of thare Parson or his Proctor 
under him, a Bull alwaie remaining upon the Gleab of 
the Parsonage of St. Martin’s aforesaid, for the necessary 
use at all times when occasion shall sarve.” 

After describing in arts. 2 to 11 the tithes and 
other dues to which the parson was entitled, the 
note concludes thus :— 

“Be it known to all men, by these presents, that I, 
Stephen Medhopp, Parson of the Parish of St. Martin's, 
and we, the Parishioners of the said Parish, whose names 
are under written, doe acknowledge that this award with 
us written was done with the consent and good liking, 
made by Richard Carew and John Wrey, Esquirse, and 
was don with the consent and good liking of us ali. In 
witness whereof we have subscribed our names.” 


Then follow the names of the rector and six 
parishioners. Wma. PENGELLY. 
Torquay. 


I have the following note referring to this 
custom :— 

“ A curious custom prevailed at Quarley (ants) as we 
find it set out in an old tithe case of 1597. By custom 
of the parish, the parson was bound to keep a public 
boar and bull (“the parish bull”) for the use of the 
parish. This he had neglected to do, whereupon his 
parishioners refused to give him the tithe of milk.” 

SaMvueEL SuHAw. 

Andover. 


The inclosure award of the parish of Lower 
Heyford, Oxfordshire, dated in 1802, expressly 
acquits the rector of that parish and his successors 
from the pre-existing liability to keep a bull and 
a boar for the parishioners. In remote times the 
principal landowner in Middle Aston in the same 
county was liable to find for his neighbours 
“a free bull.” “Unum liberum taurum” is the 
not very Ciceronian Latin of the record of his 
liability. Wituram WING. 

Steeple Aston, Oxford. 


Tne Pcstic Lisrartes or Evrore (5" S. x. 
249.)—Nothing like a complete list of these insti- 
tutions has yet appeared, but your correspondent 
will find an “Essai d’une Statisque des Biblio- 
théques Etrangéres” in the Bibliothéconom ie, par 
L. A. Constantin (Hesse), Paris, 1841. This, of 
course, would now be very imperfect, if only by 
the changes wrought by time. A later attempt 1s, 


“ A List of the Principal Libraries in Europe and 


| 
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the United States of America. Compiled from 
various sources. For the use of the Science and 
Art Department of the Committee of Council on 
Education, South Kensington Museum. London, 
1866. Proof under revision.” 8vo. pp. 29. This, 
although a useful list, could be increased by the 
addition of hundreds of libraries which have 
escaped the notice of Mr. John Hungerford Pollen, 
who signs the preface as compiler. 
E, A. Axon, 


Avon. will find what he asks for in the well- 
known and meritorious Memoirs of Libraries, by 
E. Edwards, 2 vols. (Lond., 1859), and in Libraries 
ind Founders of Libraries (1864), by the same 
author. <A second improved edition of the former 
work is about to appear, and will answer a real 
want, There is also a new work in Spanish on 
the public libraries of Europe by “ Quesada,” the 
first volume of which was published last year at 
Buenos Ayres (see a review of it in the Revue 
Critique of Aug. 10, 1878). H. Kress. 

Oxford. 


Avon. will find at the conclusion of the article 
“ Libraries,” in the eighth ed. of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica (vol. xiii. p. 432), a statistical view of 
the principal libraries in the civilized world, and 
the “ conditions of public accessibility.” 
Wititiam Georce Brack. 
1, Alfred Terrace, Hillhead, Glasgow. 


Derivation or “Dirty” (5 §, x. 308.)—In 
the sense of ditty-bag or ditty-box, it is derived 
from a nearly obsolete form of deft or dight ; the 
former meaning efficient, proper, decent, and the 
latter (v.a.) to arrange, adorn, dress. Thomson 
says in his Etymons of English Words, 1826 :— 
“ Deft = Swed. degt, 8. deft, B. deft. Dight = 
8. dikten, from G. and Swed. duga, to prepare, 
set in order.” And in Willan’s List of Ancient 
Words at present used in the Mountainous District 
of the West Riding of Yorkshire, originally pub- 
lished in the Archwologia, 1814, vol. xvii. pp. 138 
et seq., and recently enlarged and published by the 
E. Dialect Society, the word deet or dight is 
defined “ to winnow corn,” and deft “neat, active, 
handy.” So that a ditty box or bag is a handy 
box or bag, and from the diminutive suftix I 
should say « small bag or box that may be carried 
with ease. J. JEREMIAH, 

Keswick House, Quadrant Road, Canonbury, N. 


According to the Sailor's Word-Book, by Smyth 
and Belcher (London, Blackie, 1867), this article 
“derives its name from the diftis or Manchester 
stuff of which it was once made.” 

Epwarp H. Marsnatu. 

The Temple. 


were held at night in Boston to talk over the ways 
and means of helping to drive out the English 
troops in the decade made famous for America by 
the Declaration of 1776. The word is therefore at 
least three generations old. 


Froccixe at Curist’s Hosrrrat S. x. 309.) 
—Aris will find a whole chapter on the above 
subject, containing extracts both from Coleridge 
ana Ch. L mb, in The Blue Coat Boys, by W. H. 
Blanch (London, E. W. Allen, 1877). 

EstTocuet. 

See Coleridge’s Table Talk, p. 83, 1870, at 
May 27, 1830. Nothing is said there about 
“reading Voltaire’s Philosophical Dictiontry.” 

Ep. 


| The reminiscences of Charles Lamb upon this 

| subject are to be found in Elis, in an essay headed 

|“ Christ’s Hospital Five-and-thirty Years ago.” 

For Coleridge's experiences of Christ's Hospital 

reference may be made to chapter i. of the Bto- 

graphia Literaria, Epwarp H. 
The Temple. 


GeneRAL S, vii. 457; 5 §. 
x. 309.)\—For a memoir, the materials for which 
had probably been supplied by himself, see Public 
Characters of 1803-4, pp. 446-82, and European 
Magazine, 1805, vol. xlvii. pp. 31-36, 99-110, 
For an obituary notice see Gentleman's Magazine, 
vol. Ixxxii., pt. ii. pp. 289-91. Some interesting 
notes about him are also to be found in Nichols’s 
Illustrations of Literature. In vol. vii. Dr. 
Ledwick, writing to Gough, says of him: “In 
short, all his profound investigations sre equally 
ridiculous, and at some future time «ill be ridi- 
culed.” There is an amusing little anecdote in 
relation to him, recorded, I presume, by the late 
E. L. Swirrs, in “N. & Q.,” 3° vii. 26, which 
shows that his speculations were held by the writer 
in but little respect. Epwarp Sony. 


Full particulars of the life of this antiquary will 
be found in Allibone and Nichols’s Literary Anec- 
dotes. W. P. Covurryey. 

15, Queen Anne's Gate. 


There is a brief notice of this writer on anti- 
quities in Larousse’s Grand Dictionnaire Universel 
du XIX me Sivele, Paris, 1876. 

Epwarp H. 
The Temple. 


Tne Divintnc or Wixcnert Rop (5 ii. 
511; v. 507; vi. 19, 33, 106, 150, 210, 237; x. 
295, 316.)—In connexion with the controversy 
that is going on with reference to Mr. Mullins, the 
water finder, it has occurred to me that there is 


“Caucus” (5% x. 305.)—Caulkers’ meetings, | 
from which the present word “ caucus ” originated, | 


a tradition in the ancient Danish family of Bille 
to the effect that in a season of long-continued 
drought a shaggy-looking dwarf presented himself 
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to 2 member of that family, holding in his hand 
n = undertook to show him a spot where 
he might build mills which should never lack 
water to turn them. The arms of the Bille family 
enshrine this tradition by having as the crest or on 
the shield (I do not know which) a dwarf or wild 
man. 

I live 
Mr. Mullins 
I venture to 


2 Sapling 
i 


in a part of the county of Lincoln where 

insp ired some degree of faith. 
sive no opinion of my own upon the 
‘tainly feel with Sir W. E. Welby- 
*, Mullins should be proved to have 
‘fore he is laughed to scorn. But may 
not the tradition to which I have alluded point 
to the fact that such apparently magical 
power was recog! ized by our forefathers? I do 
not know whether the dwarf spoken of is to be 
identified 1 the dwarf Billingr mentioned in 
the Edda; but perhaps in the far future Mr. 
Mullins may figure Mullingr, the magician, 
sent from the moon or where not to enrich the 


some 


enl wht ned Lincolnshire farmers of the nineteenth 
century At all events, Mr. Mullins makes one 
hesitate before relegating the elfish benefactor of 
the Bille family so enti to the land of myths 


The tradition will he 


as one has hie ) 
found in Thorpe’s Northern Mythology, but as I 
have not the book at hand I cannot give the 
chapter, & (;. S. STREATFEILD 

H arin Vic L 

As it has been my good fortune to have paid 
a Vi t 1eEXxp n the use of the willow rod, 
the results of 1 visit may be interesting. The 
man was an intelligent and well-to-do foreman at 
some ¢ works. He proceeded to cut a forked 
branch of wil ul in inch below the fork. 
Holding v | ly tl slender branches, one in | 
each hand, he so pl iis hands that the apex of 
the fork pointed tow ie the ground. He then 


walked slowly about his garden, and whenever the | 


any ti < up he declared that a spring 
of v wou be found under that spot. He 
could not tell how ¢ yon mld have to go, and 
adm hat s mes they had not heen able to 
go lown ad enouah to ti it. He told me that 
a piece of metal would act on the rod in the same 


way asa spring did, and that he had 
come across an old piece of iron instead of a spring 
A penny or halfpenny would also affect the rod. 
So I puta penny under one of three hats, and 
asked him to find ont by the rod under which hat 
the penny was. sas often wrong as he was 
right, but he ntained whenever the rod 
flew up over t wrong hat that there must be 

er the surface of the ground or else 


sometimes 


always mai 
some metal und 
spring. 

After half-an-hour’s careful investigation I came 
to the conclusion that self-deception was at the 
bottom of the affair. I found that the rod flew up 


ple 


in my own hands as readily as in his, and that an 
almost imperceptible alteration in the position of 
the hands was all that was necessary to make the 
rod rise as gently or as violently as I chose. 

Let any one try it thus: hold the two branches 
of the fork as loosely as possible about six inches 
from the angle. At first, one points over each 
shoulder ; then, without clenching the fist, turn 
the hands till the backs are towards the cround, 
keeping them about six inches apart. It will be 
seen that however loosely the twigs are held they 
become slightly twisted, and that the slichtest 
movement of the hands will make the fork fly up 
and down again at pleasure. Does not Sir Walter 
Scott somewhere mention the practice ? 

H. M. Beryarp 


Wells, Somerset. 


Private Prorerty Lanp (5% 
S. ix. 347, 389; x. 149, 172, 269.)—I would claim 
space to say a few words anent Mr. Picroy’s 
reply to my answer on this subject. If the word 
“Teuton” is used in the sense given by Mr. 
Picroy, it might be applied to the eeenerntn a 
the Chinese. It is usually ap plied t » the Goths, 
the bases of the Germanic race, to distinguish 
them from the Celts, the } Scandinavians, an 
Sclavonians. I think each of these races « 
traced back to sons or grandsonsof Noah. I think 
distinctness of idea or th: ugl ti 


applying the term “our Teutonic ancestors” to 
two races which I regard as distinct and separate 
nationalities, whose idioms and customs are dis- 
similar respects, though the y, as in 
all human institutions, be a certain a 1 
do not think Mr. Picron is very happy ia 
quoting documents of the thirteenth century to 
prove the state of things which existed in the 
sivth century, and he has apparently overlooked 
the effi of the Norman conquest, and its devasta- 
tion of ma lages to make way for the forest of 


Villiam of Normandy. It would seem to me to 
be as pertinent to assert that railways existed in 
the time of Henry III. because they were found 
seven hundred years afterwards, as to say that “a 
large portion of the country was dense forest when 
the Anglo-Saxons invaded England” in the sixth 
century because there were forest laws in 1224. 

Joseru Fisner. 


Waterford. 


Crrrican Wes (5 ix. 481 ; x. 123.)—The 
allusion to Absalom (ante, p. 123) brings to my 
mind a curious old sign that I remember to have 
seen about fifty years ago over a barber’s shop in 
the town of Lewes. It was Absalom suspen ded 
by his hair, and andonsath was this couplet :— 


“Oh Absalom, unlucky prig, 


Why didst not wear a periwig!” 
I should like to know whether there are other 
instances on record of this sign. Z. Z. 


| 
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Paistep Monumentat Busts (5 §, x, 287.)— | | woul la stranger have less difficulty in understand- 


In sending you a notice of one of these I have | ing the poorest people. 


Having relieved my mind 


ventured to alter the designation given to them | by. scornfully rejecting the effeminate pronunciation 
by F.S.A. from “Jacobean” to « Painted,” which | laid to our charge, a word on boss. In the 


is really their characteristic. 


The one I refer to is | Festivous Notes Gayton uses the word, as it 


that of Sir Thomas Foster, Lord Chief Justice of | appears to me, although the passage is somewhat 


the Court of King’s Bench, who died in October, 
1663, and was buried in Egham Church, where his 
effigy. “in the same figure like the judge that’s 
dead,’ may still be seen against the wall at the 
east end of the north aisle, and a very interesting 
monument it is, but, unfortunately, it has not been 
so carefully preserved as it deserves. 
M. 

Curtous Monument (5 §, x. 289.)—The in- 
scription concerning which Mr. Watrorp : nquires 
is, or was, to be seen in the churchyard of St. 
Mary’s, Beverley. It is printed in Thomas Allen’s 
Hist ry of the County of York, vol. iii. p- 285, 
with the following explanation :— 

“In the register of the parish are the following 
entries :— 


“* 1689, Dee. 16. Daniel Straker, a Danish trooper, 


“* Dee, 23. Johannes Frederick Bellow (beheaded for 
killing the other) buried.’ 

“The above event occurred upon the occasion of some 
Danish soldiers having been landed at Huil for the 
service of NM illiam III. They were marched to Be verley, 

dthe sick as wellas the ammunition and ordnance 
were forwarded at the expense of the corporation. 


During their short stay two young men belonging to one 
of t regim a having had a quarrel on the passage, 
wh mild not be decided on board the vessel, s uught 
the first opportunity of a private meeting to settle thei 


differences by the sword, and their fate is ré corde lin 
the abov epitaph,” 
Epwarp 
The curious monument is in the churchyard of St. 
Mary's, Beverley. Gent's History of Ripon, 
now hefore me, at p. 88 gives the last line slightly 
different from that given by your corresponde nt. 
Gent has it, “ By sword was sever’d with a blow.” 
Henry Joun 
The history of Mr. Watrorp’s photograph is 
given in Chambers’s Journal for Sept. 7. 


J. T. M. 


1, Onslow Crescent. 


Boss” S, 289, 338.) xX. P. D. is ve ry 
much mistaken when he says that in Lin sient re 
“Boston is sounded Baws ton.” As a Lincolnshire 


en in the same sense that it is used to-day : 


** Her Sexes Champion, now She-//ercules, 
(Whom had he seen) before all Omphale’s 
He must have matcht (unlesse at sight afraid) 
His thirteenth Labour, the great Bosse h had made.” 
Gayt n’'s .Votes to Doi (Juirole, p. 149. 


Bosston (not Bawstonx). 


A REMARKABLE SPEAKING-TURE (5™ §S, x, 246.) 

Dr. Bruce in his well-known work on Th: 
Roman Wall quotes Drayton, Sir Chr. Ridley, and 
Camden, as referring to the tradition of speaking- 
tubes along the R nan Wall, and "a he once 
met with the story in his own rambles. He also 
quotes a correspondent who mentions a notion 
that certain water-pipes found near Antoninus’s 
Wall in Scotland were for the same purpose. 
When I made a pilgrimage along the whole length 
of Hadrian’s Wall in the summer of 1877, I saw 
the very aged landlady of a litt] l li 


thatched pub! - 
house in the villave of Beaumont, between Carlisle 
and Bowness. She seemed to think that all “the 
ancients,” including the Roman 3, Bx lted Wil ll 9 and 
the Dacres, were great — in those parts, ] 
especially the Romans, who built that great wal 
the greatest wonder of which was its pipes, through 
which they * shootit ” (s shouted) from Neweastle 
to Carlisle. I should have thought she meant 
some shooting of projectiles had TI not been 
acquainted with the speaking-tube tradition, which 
doubtless was purely “oral” in her case. Dr. 
Bruce thinks it has arisen from frequent finding 
of lead or earthen pipes for water, &c., near but 
never in the wall. May it not be a later form of 
me tradition of the passing of signals, andible or 
visible, from one turret, mile castle, or station to 
others ? Be 
Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


Grey, in his Chorographia, or Survey of New- 


| 


man I am very happy to say nothing could be | 


further from the fact. X. P. D. may have heard 
a ticket collector at the railway station, or a 
finnicking girl just home from boarding school, so 
pronounce it, but not a Lincolnshire man. Our | 
pronunciation is somewhat broad but manly, and 
very far removed from the mouthing, Miss- | 
Nancytied style of Bawston. I am very much 
inclined to think that in no count y do they speak 
better or more idiomatic English, and in no county 


castle-upon- Tine, originally printed in 1649, thus 

alludes to the speaking-tube in the Roman or 
Picts’ Wall :— 


“ At every mile’s end of this wali was a tower, and in 
the wall a pipe of mettall betwixt the tower or sertinell 
houses, that so s.one as a man had set his mouth to this 
pipe they might heare throug] sentinells w 


zh al 
the enemy were, and so ina short time giving w: 
from one end of the wall to the other. 


Str. GronGe (5" viii. 447; ix. 189, 209, 349, 
$17, 495; x. 39, 157.)—K. P. D. E. states that 
the period of the Lay of the Last Minstrel is the 
reign of Henry VIII, and I stated 8. ix. 495) 


| hk. 
| 
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that it is the reign of Edward VI. Curiously 
enough, we are both right, or rather neither of us 
is wrong. Your correspondent quotes as his autho- 
rity the line in canto vi. stanza 21, “ These hated 
Henry’s name as death,” and I may quote as mine 
the couplet in canto iv. stanza 24: 
*“ And this fair boy, to London led, 
Shall good King Edward's page be bred.” 

As Sir Walter himself tells us in the preface to the 
poem that “the time occupied by the action is 
three nights and three days,” one or other of the 
above passages appears to contain an error, other- 
wise we might get over the difficulty by inferring 
that the period of the story was meant to be partly 
Henry’s and partly Edward's reign. Scott says it 
is about the middle of the sixteenth century. Can 
any one explain the inconsistency, if inconsistency 
there be? 

With regard to Mr. H. T. Wake's interesting 
communication respecting Lord William Howard’s 
copy of Montaigne (ante, p. 142), it is a new idea 
to me to find that the picturesque Warden of the 
Western Marches—picturesque at least ashe 
appears in Scott’s romantic poem—who was the 
terror of the Scottish mosstroopers, was at the 
same time a student of Montaigne. His intro- 
duction into the Lay of the Last Minstrel is, as 
Scott himself says in a note, an allowable poetical 
anachronism. 

It may interest those of your readers who are 
unacquainted with Cumberland to know that the 
memory of Belted Will, apart from the immortality 
conferred on him by Scott, is still green in that 
county, as the Brampton Volunteer corps rejoices 
in the sobriquet of the “Belted Will Rifles.” 
Brampton is « small town a few miles distant from 
Belted Will’s Border castle of Naworth. 

JONATHAN Boventer. 

Bexley Heath, Kent. 


Otp Scarverrt (5 x, 206, 293.) —I too have 
seen old Searlett’s picture with mine eyes, both at 
South Kensington and at Peterborough. And why, 
one may ask, is a portrait of the sexton and dog- 
whipper of Peterborough Cathedral out of place in 
Peterborough Cathedral? Is the armour of the 
Black Prince out of place in Canterbury Cathe- 
dral?) Would Tom Coryat’s shoes, if they were 
still hanging, as they ought to be, in Odcombe 
Church, be out of place there? A parish church, 
and « fortiori a cathedral, is the centre and home 
of all local history, however humble ; and if this 
truth had been felt and acted on of late years in 
England, we should have been spared the horrors 
of many a “ restoration,” and the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings need never have 
been formed. A. J. M. 


Comparison of the two leads me to believe that 
the woodeut of Scarlett in Chambers’s Book of 
Days (vol. ii. p. 17) is a copy of the engraving of 


him given in Dibdin’s Northern Tour (vol. i. p. 13). 
The substitution of four trefoils slipped for the 
same number of daggers may be observed in both 
S. P. will find the dog-whip banging ina 
line with the coat buttons, just at the edge of the 
“fucing” on which they are placed. The only 
discrepancy I have detected is that Dibdin’s 
Scarlett carries six keys, and Chambers’s has but 
five. Sr. 


cases, 


“Cotp as cnarity” (4™ §. iii. 217, 300, 418; 
5 S. x. 136.)—Should not the quotation be “ As 
cold as charity in a lawyer’s pocket”? 

Josern Fisner. 

Waterford. 


Tue Barrre or Foxtenoy (5" x. 167, 272.) 
—The brother of Scipio Duroure was buried in 
the east cloister of Westminster Abbey. The son 
of Scipio Duroure erected in the Abbey cloisters 
* monument to the memory of his father and uncle. 
The inquirer after information concerning the 
Duroure family should therefore turn to Col. 
Chester’s Registers of Westminster Abbey, p. 405. 
Scipio Duroure was Governor of the Castle of St. 
Mawes until the date of his death, and was suc- 
ceeded in that post by his brother Alexander. 
Cf. S. P. Oliver’s Pendennis and St. Mawes 
(1875), p. 100, W. P. Covrrsey. 

15, Queen Anne's Gate. 


“Serimspir” : “Serenpipity” (5 §, iii. 169, 
316, 417, 517; x. 68, 98.)—My grandfather, the 
late Mr. Henry Curwen, has left behind him, at 
Workington Hall, Cumberland, a very large 
number of note-books, extending from 1805 to 
1860. They are almost illegible from his “ curst” 
hand, and also from his frequent changes to other 
languages, especially French and Spanish, Latin 
and Greek. Many of these notes strike me as well 
worth preserving, if they could be deciphered. I 
constantly meet the word “Serendip,” and was not 
a little puzzled by it until I found its origin in 
your pages, Atrrep F, CuRWEN. 

Harrington Rectory, Carlisle. 


Cromweti’s Buriat-piace x. 264.) 
—The World of Sept. 11 last, as noticed in 
“N. & Q.” u.s., mentions the tradition of Crom- 
well’s burial at Newburgh in the house of the 
present Sir G. Wombwell, where a mass of stone- 
work is supposed to indicate the spot. It states : 
“Tt is not a legend, but a genuine piece of family 
history, and implicitly believed in the neighbour- 
hood.” Can any one point out how far back the 
existence of this “ tradition” can be traced ? 

Ep. 


Frorat Cuter Rexts ix. 367, 497; x. 
| 16, 77, 115, 157.)\—That cloves were known in 
England in 1274 is clearly shown by “unum 
And this by two reasons. 


clavum gariofili.” 


| 
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Garyophyllum or Caryophyllum has been the Latin 
name from medieval times to the present, though 
the Garyophyllum of Pliny (NV. //., 12,7) must 
have been a different spice. Parkinson, 1640, 
says, “ Yet they were well known to the later 
Greekes by means of the Arabian Authours,” 
Secondly, by the word clarum: “The Clove it 
selfe, which is . . . almost like a small nayle, and 
therefore called Clavus by many, and the Dutch 
call them Neegelen ” (Parkn., Theat. Bot.). So in 
French it is clow de girofle, and so in German and 
Spanish—indeed, our clove is nothing more than 
clavus. The clove pink or clove gillitlower is so 
called from its scent resembling that of the clove. 
The “ ij li. gariophili” is a third proof that cloves 
were meant. B. Nicuonson,. 


Famacosta S. x. 163, 255.)—Probably 
materials do not exist for answering Dr. Hype 
CLARKE’s inquiry with any approach to accuracy. 
It is, however, certain that Famagosta is not an 
Italian adaptation of a Cypriot word, for we find 
it occurring in charters of a date long anterior to 
the lapse of the island to the Venetians (Mas 
Latrie, Histoire de Chypre sous les Lusignans, ii. ; 
Documents, i. pp. 39, 54), and the continuator of 
William of Tyre speaks of it under the form 
Famagoste. The theory of the Cypriot Greeks is 
that Famagusta is a Latinized form of ’Appoyewatos 
(Mas Latrie, Histoire, i. p. 117; ef. also M. D. 
Bikélas’ letter in the Times of July 26), which they 
derive from or sand, and 
to heap up. Murray, in his excellent account of 
Cyprus (Handbook for Turkey in Asia, p. 204), 
says, in speaking of Famagusta :—“ After the 
battle of Actium, Augustus called it ‘ Fama 
Augusti,’ from which the present name is derived, 
and not, as the Greeks pretend, from the sand by 
which it is surrounded.” The Jewish travellers, 
who are cited in the Atheneum of Sept. 7, p. 306, 
call the place Fama Augusta, It is, of course, 
possible that both derivations may be to a certain 
extent correct, and that Fama Augusti may be a 
punning allusion to the indigenous name of the 
town. In that case, the ancient Cypriots must 
have pronounced ’Appoyworos with an initial F. 

We know that in the syllabic alphabet of the 
Cypriots the digamma was vocalized similarly to 
the rest of the consonants, but its exact position in 
relation to classical Greek has scarcely been ascer- 
tained as yet. Generally speaking, it is found to 
answer to the spiritus lenis, whilst it often occurs 
in situations which render it analogous to the 
Arabic hamza, eg. the genitive of BASIAEYS 
is BASIAEF‘OS. In words which are aspirated in 
ordinary Greek, it would seem to correspond to the 
initial s in words belonging to other branches of 
the Aryan family (compare the Cypriot fo, Greek 6, 
Sanscrit sa, Goth. sa). Until, therefore, an inscrip- 
tion is discovered bearing the name of Ammochds- 


| tos, its precise spelling in Cypriot must be con- 
| sidered a moot question. It is quite possible 
that, like its neighbour Salamis, the town may owe 
its name to a party of Phoenician immigrants. 
| Amathus, which has never been reproduced with 
an initial F, is doubtless in the same etymological 
position as Ammochostos. W. F. Pripeaux. 


“BETWEEN you anp I” (5 §, ix. 275, 412; 
x. 18, 139, 190, 237, 291, 331.)—I am inclined to 
be rather penitent for having thrown this apple of 
discord, and I hope my present communication 
may prove, not another specimen of that objec- 
tionable fruit, but rather a drop of oil upon the 
waves. I once heard «a gentleman say, “ He came 
to see my brother and I.” Would Dr. Brewer 
consider this grammatical? The person in ques- 
tion was very far from being an uneducated man, 

HERMENTRUDE, 

Shelley may be added to the list of sinners. In 
a letter to Mr. Henry Reveley, the son of his friend 
Mrs. Gisborne, written from Florence on the 28th 
of October, 1819, he says :—“ Let you and I try 
if we cannot be as punctual and businesslike as 
the best of them” (Shelley Memorials, ed. 1859, 
p. 126). R. P. Hamrron 


A Devonsnine Custom: “ Cryinc THE NECK” 
(5 §, ix. 306; x. 51.)—I was present last year at 
a farm in North Devon where the curious old 
custom of “calling the nack” was observed. The 
reapers were gathered round a pond, where they 
sang three times, first in low tones, gradually in- 
creasing in loudness, the words :— 

“ Arnack, arnack, arnack, 

We haven, we haven, we haven, 

God send the nack.” 
After which they all laughed and shouted. They 
then retired to the house—not to supper, for the 
ceremony was not yet over. One of the party had 
the “nack” secreted on his person. A member 
of the farmer’s family tried to discover the possessor 
before he entered the kitchen in order to drench 
him, or, as they said, “wet the nack,” with a 
bucket of water. Failing to do this, the farmer 
was obliged to supply a larger quantity of beer 
than would otherwise have been given to each 
individual after supper. The “ nack” is preserved 
in the farmer’s kitchen for the year. J. Smiru. 


May I be allowed to call your readers’ attention 
to the Dorsetshire rendering of this ancient and 
quaint custom, as shown in my note on a “ Dorset- 
shire Harvest Home” in “N. & Q.,” 4% §. xii. 
461? J. S. Upar. 

Inner Temple. 


“PaTTERROONE” ix. 467; x. 54.)—May 
not this be intended for the patron of the Spanish 
or French, or the padrone of the Italian, in the 
sense of a master or captain ? 


T. W. Wess. 


|| | 
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Avutnors or Books Waytep x, 309.)— 

The ves of Illustr(ous and Eminent P 
Britain, &e.—I think Mr. Hurt must have made a mis- 
take in the title,as I huv+ made an extensive and careful 
research without findinz such a work. The work 
probably intended to be referred to is “ Portraits of 
Jllustrious Personages of Great Britain, engraved from 
Authentic Pictures in the Galleries of the Nobility and 
the Publie Collections of the Country, with B ogvaphical 
and Historical Memoirs of theivy Lives and Actions. 
London, printed for Lackington, Hughes, Harding, 
Mavor & Lepard, Finsbury Square, and Longman, 
Hurst, Rees, Orme & Drown, Paternoster Row.” This 
is by Edmund Lodge, Esq., F.S.A., and is in 4 vols., the 
first and second vols, being published in 1821, the third 
in 1828, and the fourth in 1834, Evan Tuomas. 


rsous of Great 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, 

The Alley Church of St. Alban, hive. Milus- 
trated by James Neale, F.S.A. (Adelphi Terrace, W.C.) 
By far the best record of St. Alban’s Church is comprised 
in these pages of admirable drawings, perfectly repro- 
duced by photography, and thus affording a means of 
knowing what the building was before the “effacing 
fingers” of the ignorant or over-learned restorers 
marred it. Of course, the artist’s view being archi- 
tectural, the drawings are all made to scale, and they 
comprise, beside elevations and a few “ perspectives,” 
plans and sections of the building, with numerous studies, 
f the most elaborate and exact kind, of parts, their eleva- 
ions, sections, and plans in the minutest details, the 
wood carvings, glass and iron remains. These drawings 
are supplemented by descriptions in letter-press, incor- 
porating such historical matter as the structure itself 
requires with terse chronological tables. No praise 
can be excessive in respect to the admirable nature of 
the draughtsmanship employed by Mr, Neale in the 
execution of his labour of love, which we trust will 
become a labour of large profit, as it has already resulted 
in high honour and professional distinction for him. 
The handling of most of the architectural details, sculp- 
tures in stone, and carvings in wood is of a very happy 
nd fortunate kind, and amply proves the value of 
searching studies in all such works as this; the fore- 
shortening of curves of foliage delights the artistic eye 
and reveals the prodigious wealth of beauty which still 
exists at St. Alban’s, indicates the wonders of taste, 
thought, and judgment which were of old expended 
there, to the untechnical observer, this masterly 
draughtsm ane hip can hardly fail to suggest much which 
might without such an interpretation escape notice, 
even when the original objects are in view. For the 
student of mouldings, the :umerous elevations, sections 
and plans of these details, in which St. Alban’s is im- 
mensely rich, the volume is a mine of delight and a 
field fertile of profit; a large series of sections of caps 
is especially worthy of attention. We note a few 
items of detail of special interest to archzologists, 
not essentially architectural: the Saxon balusters of 
the triforium, plate 32, all different; many of the 
windows in the north wall of the Lady Chapel, plate 57; 
the pretty stops to the chamfers of the east window 
and ante-chapel, plates the wood carving of the 
watching - loft, plates 49-50, of which the tracing and 
cusping are peculiarly fine, and typical of the highest 
order; the fine specimens of transition “ Norman” caps 
from the destroved cloister, plate 31; the Early English 
carvings, crockets, &c., plates 11-13, Fora specimen of 


and 


55-6; 


bold drawing, most felicitous and sure of hand, see the 
perspective of the view in the nave, looking west, plate 
16; another, the superb E. E. cup from the north wall, 
plate 15; for fine and delicate instances see the section 
at the transept, plate 5; the elevation, exterior, of the 
whole church, and the longitudinal section, both on 
plate 4: these are masterpieces of their kind. 


Analysis of English History, based on Green's 
History of the English People.” By Cc. 
M.A. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Mr. Tarr has been at much pains to reduce Mr. Green 

to a condition not altogether unlike that recommended 

by Sydney Smith as the most comfortable in hot weather, 
viz., taking off one’s flesh and sitting in one’s bones. 

Schoolboys, who no doubt like to be saved as much 

trouble as possible, will be grateful to Mr. Tait, and his 

Analysis is likely to find its way into all schools where 

Mr. Green's very popular J/istory is used as a text-book. 

The tables of contemporary kings and short gene alogies 

illustrating points in English history will be found help- 

ful. We must confess that we do not quite see why 

“ Eadward” the Elder should stand out in solitary 
grandeur as “ Emperor of Britain,’ and we were not 
aware that the late Emperor Napoleon III. was ever 

“Consul.” Has not the “Man of Sedan” been con- 

fused with his uncle? 


* Short 
A. Tait, 


Wirn reference to our announcement last week of Mr. 
Thiselton Dyer’s forthcoming book, we would call that 
gentleman’s attention to the fact that he has unconsciously 
adopted the title of the series of papers by Mr. Thoms on 
“The Folk-Lore of Shakespeare,” originally published in 
the Atheneum, and afterwards reprinted in his Notelets 
on Shakespeare. 


to Correspontents. 

We must call special attention to the following 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

J. L. Woop, wae a history of the Scotch Tartans you 
cons sult “N. & 4th v. 146, 255, 370, 543, 
606 ; 27, 116, 347, 184. word Jartan is 
more th: an the French tirvetaine,” (Riddell’s 
Peerage and Consistorial Law, p. 266). 

R. R. R.—The question as to the right of wearing 
foreign orders is now being discussed in the duily papers. 
See a letter on the subject, from Lord Houghton, in the 
Pall Mall Gazette of the 25th ult. 

J. B. S.—See ante, p. 357, hae references will be 
found to former numbers of “* N. & Q.” in which the dis- 
cussion has been carried on. 

J. Henry Wuireneap.—We inserted a similar c 
manication from you in our last volume, p. 418. 

A. Warp.—There is a new edition of the catalogue 
of the’ ‘National Gallery which should be examined. 

F. H.—Only pressure on our space has prevented 
your article from hitherto appearing. A proof shall be 
sent. 

Wa. Smiru has proposed a purely legal 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “‘ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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question. 
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